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Che Undergraduate us x Work of Fiction. 
The College world was somewhat taken by surprise at the appear- 


ance of the Undergraduate, which, as far as our knowledge is con- 
cerned, sprang up like a mushroom in one night; or, like Jonah’s gourd, 
grew up without warning, while honest people were asleep; or, to be 
more classical in our similes, like Minerva, sprang completely equipped 
from the aching brain of some College Jupiter. We are not informed 
who the Vulcan was that acted in the capacity of mid-wife at the birth 
of this grown-up magazine, but at the end of its advertisement we 
find a list of the sponsors at its baptism, consisting of a liberal quota- 
tion from the College catalogue,—with the exception of the freshman 
class,—to whom we are referred as vouchers for the merits of the 
pamphlet in question. But, humbly begging pardon of these gentle- 
men for our temerity, we have undertaken, in all proper humility, 
to trust to our own judgment in deciding the claims which it has to 
our sympathy and support.* In order, however, to forestall any im- 


*We must here call the attention of the organization to the remissness of their 
agent. Not one of the editors of the ‘ Lit.” has been solicited to subscribe to 
the Undergraduate. This neglect has so deeply injured the feelings of some of 
the board, that from mere pique we fear that they will now refuse altogether. 
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putation of jealousy or prejudice, we will state that we most heartily 
commend the first number of the first volume of the Undergraduate. 
It does credit to its writers and its proprietors. Its articles are well 
written and interesting, and command, in most respects, our admira- 
tion. But we shall not here venture to predicate upon its excellence, 
its consequent success, any more than we should anticipate from its 
defects a certain failure. It is sufficient for us to know that it is an 
agreeable compilation of articles from those who are, or have been, 
students. We question, in our own minds, the actual need of such a 
magazine, and knowing full well that upon the demand for it must de- 
pend its circulation, we are not so sanguine in regard to its future. 
The case seems to lie just here. It is acknowledged by its friends, we 
believe, and, in fact, it is the basis of its operation, that its popularity as 
a College magazine is dependent upon the specific adaptation to the 
peculiar wants of students. We are not anxious to turn to its pages 
to read historical or literary essays on subjects which have been elab- 
orated by wiser heads, and illuminated by more skillful pens. We are 
not even solicitous to learn the opinion of any man so inexperienced as 
we take for granted are the contributors to the Undergraduate, in re- 
gard to the passing topics of the day. What we do want, and what 
we must acknowledge the present number has in a great measure sup- 
plied, is a series of productions on collegiate matters, which shall be 
so general that they may be adapted to each locality where the maga- 
zine is read, and yet specific enough to interest each individual reader. 
The article in the Undergraduate entitled “An English University,” 
ithe one on “ English Literature,” and the last article on “College Char- 
acter and Characteristics,” seem to us to fulfill this design the most 
perfectly of any. And this object is, as near as we can condense it 
from the long and quite diffuse introduction, the one proposed by the 
friends of this movement. And we presume every one willagree with 
us that such is the best object for a College magazine. But here, we 
fear, will be the great obstacle to its success. This aim, we believe, 
will soon be lost sight of, and from necessity will have to be laid aside. 
This result will be produced by two causes: the want of responsi- 
bility consequent not only upon the multiplicity of the Boards of Edi- 
tors in so many colleges, but also on account of the great number of 
Editors composing each Board. The numerous ramifications of the 
controlling power of the magazine will, by producing jealousy among 
colleges and editors, and by dividing the responsibility into infinitely 
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small quantities, contribute much to disturb the consummation of that 
definite object which will alone, in our opinion, render its existence cer- 
tain. The other cause is the limited field which this object affords. 
And we wish to propound the following inquiries to the gentlemen 
having this matter in charge. Will not, if you confine yourselves to 
this object, will not the sources from which you must draw these arti- 
cles of local interest be soon exhausted? Will it not be difficult soon 
to find those who will undertake to write anything new on a “Course of 
Study in the English Literature for Colleges,” or on “College Charac- 
ters and Characteristics ?’” These topics, or topics like these, the in- 
troduction of which, be it remembered, we believe can alone justify 
any very great hopes for its future, are not excessively prolific. The 
consequences of which will be that its contribution will soon consist of 
articles entirely foreign to the wants which this magazine is intended 
to supply. 

It was not our design in commencing this article, however, to enter 
into any extensive critique of the plan of operation adopted by the 
originators of the Undergraduate, and although we are not disposed 
naturally to croak, or despair of success where there appears to be the 
slightest chance of it, we have felt compelled to express our opinion a 
litle more freely than we should have done, had it not been for the un- 
qualified recommendation given to the whole idea and scope of the 
work in the last number of the Yale “ Lit.” Our real object was to 
show that the Undergraduate had overstepped in the very first num- 
ber, the “five points” to which it was confined,* and had trespassed 
npun the domains of romance. We wish, then, to consider the Under- 
graduate, as it appears as a Work of Fiction in the article entitled 
“The Literary Societies of Yale College.” We have read the article 
twice over, and have not yet been able precisely to understand the mo- 
tives that prompted the author to write a piece that we consider has 
put us in a contemptible light before other colleges,—has done us injus- 
tice as educated men, and has denied to us the attribute of common 
honesty. To say nothing of the questionable taste in thus exposing 
our weaknesses and our vices, supposing us to possess such damnable 
traits as have been ascribed to us, we claim that we are misrepresented 
by the article under consideration, and we must hold this new maga- 
zine as responsible for the impression that has thus been disseminated 


*We do not here refer to the residence of the greater number of its subscri- 
bers. 
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in regard to the corruption which is alleged by this writer to be per- 
vading our community to such an alarming extent. If the writer be- 
lieved that the statements which he made were true, and we do not at 
all question this delief, we claim that he had no right to make the 
Undergraduate a means of publishing that which should so degrade 
us in the eyes of other institutions, or of any one in whose hands this 
periodical might happen to fall. A feeling of pride, we should have 
supposed, might have induced him to throw a veil over such miscon- 
duct, rather than thus pitilessly expose it; to have concealed, rather 
than made known, the wickedness of those with whom he holds daily 
communion. We refer more particularly to the latter part of his ar- 
ticle where, in our Society politics, we are represented as adepts in the 
art of cheating and bribing, where it is alleged that subornation and 
political chicanery are common sins, that the worst kinds of charletanism 
are rife among us, and that we are in the habit of practicing deeds 
which, if continued and detected after we have gone into the world, 
will send us to the penitentiary without ceremony. 

In endeavoring to refute these statements, we shall presume, with- 
out being either presumptuous or vain, that we are as fully acquainted 
with the facts as the writer himself, for we recognize the circumstan- 
ces (and more easily because they are so very uncommon,) upon which 
he has based such monstrous assertions. We shall defer, for the pres- 
ent, any remarks upon his argument in regard to the influence of se- 
cret societies upon our large societies, and shall examine only the mode 
in which, according to his representation, this influence is exerted. And 
here we will remark, that we cannot but admire the diverting but pro- 
vokingly cool manner in which he makes his random and unfounded 
assertions. Nothing, he seems to think, is’ too incredible for belief, 
and gravely informs us that there exists there a scheme of partisan 
plotting and wire-pulling that would disgrace the most unscrupulous 
and unprincipled tide-waiter in the country. Let us examine a few of 
his statements. 

“If the contest becomes close, no means are left untried. Bribery 
is often the resort. We know of cases where five and ten dollars have 
been offered for single votes.” 

We know of just one case during our college course, where a bribe 
of one-half the smaller sum mentioned was offered for a vote, and we 
honestly believe that the writer had this in mind, and can mention no 
other. He certainly cannot adduce instances sufficiently numerous to 
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permit him to make any such strong asservation in regard to the exist- 
ence of dishonesty in college, as he has done in the remarks above 
quoted. 

Again he says: 

“ We hear it remarked of such a candidate for the campaign presi- 
dency, that ‘he has spent undreds to secure his election. And it is 
often literally true.’ ” 

[The italics are ours.| 

Since we have been a member of this institution no such remark has 
ever—to say nothing of often—come to our ears. After the election 
of a first president sometime since, a remark was made to this effect : 
“ His election has cost him a hundred dollars.” (Will the reader 
please compare the italicised portions of the two quotations?) But 
how? Did he spend money to this amouut in bribery, as the writer 
would have us suppose? By no means; the remark amounted to this. 
It was a custom then for the newly elected first president to furnish an 
entertainment of ice cream, &c., to the society, (a custom which exist- 
ed for only two years, and has since been happily abolished,) which cost 
at least between fifty and seventy-five dollars of the hundred, be- 
sides treating the society which nominated him, which must have con- 
sumed a large portion of the remaining twenty-five. It was in refer- 
ence to these expenditures that we comprehended the remark when it 
was made to us. Expenditures made, not before the election, but af- 
ter it; not as bribes, but as offerings; conciliatory to his defeated oppo- 
nents, congratulatory to his friends. We honestly believe that it was 
this remark that the writer has reference to, when he so sweepingly and 
wrongfully asserts that “it is often literally true that hundreds are 
spent to secure an election.” That is rather a formidable sentence 
when we consider the circumstances which gave rise to it. 

Still farther on he says : 

“In voting, there are many who will not scruple to cast double. 
votes, and use all manner of illegal means to occomplish their ends. 
A few persons are sufficient to do all this.” 

We know of no better way of refuting such a wholesale error than 
merely to state it. Any one who knows anything of our mode of 
election knows that illegal voting, so far as it effects anything in the 
result, is simply impossible; that the method of checking the name of 
each elector as he deposits his vote, effectually prevents any stuffing 
of the ballot-box, unless through the connivance of the tellers, which 
is also prevented by the appointment of those who have conflicting 
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interests in the result. But what is the fact on the strength of which 
these statements are made? At the election held just previous to our 
entering college, we have heard that an attempt was made by one per- 
son to deposit two votes, but he was detected. This is the only in- 
stance within our knowledge. We are aware that there have been 
cases where the tellers have announced the ballot as being illegal, be- 
cause the number of votes did not agree with the checked list of vo- 
ters, and a new ballot has been taken. But which is the more charit- 
able? To suppose that this disagreement arose from a mistake on the 
part of the tellers—a mistake very easily made in the confusion atten- 
dant upon our large elections,—or to believe that there are those among 
us who are dishonorable and unmanly enough to deliberately cheat 
their fellow students in such a disgraceful manner? We recommend 
to the writer the exercise of a little more benevolence, a little more 
confidence in our true manhood, for we believe that there is much, very 
much of it here among us, and beg him to believe that he is not asso- 
ciating with “many” of those who are on a par with pickpockets and 
cut-throats. 

The writer has also made many other assertions in regard to se- 
cret societies, which we feel obliged to accept with many qualifica- 
tions. We intend to resume this subject hereafter, and to give our 
opinion in regard to the real cause and the true remedy for the want of 
interest in the literary exercises of our large societies. We must be 
permitted to say, however, in regard to these statements concerning 
secret societies and their influence, that if their author has been a 
member of one he ought to know better; if not, he knows but little 
about them. It is, then, from such isolated facts, such exceptional 
cases which we have mentioned, that he has generalized such sweep- 
ing unnatural assertions, and laid down with such an ipse dizit his 
broad rules. It is upon such small foundations that he has literally 
fabricated his vast structure, leaving upon the mind of one who 
knows the real facts, the same impression as the pyramids of Egypt, 
turned upside down, would upon the natural vision. As we have 
said before, we cannot conceive of the motives which led to such 
statements. We exonerate him entirely from the slightest intention 
to deceive or misrepresent, and would be sorry to find that our re- 
marks had been taken as having any intention of accusing him of wil- 
fully exaggerating ; we think, on the contrary, that he said everything 
in good faith, but was so anxious to prove his point that he forgot or 
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overlooked the legitimacy of the means. But, at the same time, we 
must protest against such injustice being done to our characters. We 
know full well that there is a great neglect of our large societies. 
That their magnificent halls, their drapery, their frescoes, their statues, 
the expense attending their continuance, are monopolized, so to speak, 
by a few earnest men who are resolved to enjoy the advantages pre- 
sented to them. We know that this is all wrong, that common sense 
and practical wisdom are diametrically opposed to it; but we also 
know that this wrong is not to be righted by preaching a crusade 
against its supposititious cause, when the arguments advanced are 
backed only by reckless statements and detraction, which seem only 
to furnish a text for the meretricious denunciation of secret. societies. 
His argument, however, the writer appears afraid to follow out to its 
legitimate consequences, for he says, “ we do not say that secret soci- 
eties should be abolished,” as if there was any other sensible deduction 
from the careless statements which he has made. 

As a Yalensian, as a Linonian, and consequently as an honest man, 
we earnestly protest against the use to which the Undergraduate has 
been put, as a medium for the expression of opinions which cannot 
be endorsed by any one here, for the simple reason that they are 
almost entirely unfounded. Until the effect of such an article as this 
upon outsiders has been neutralized, we feel under no extraordinary 
obligation to this new college magazine. E. G. H. 


Che Want of Charity in College. 


It is an excellent remark of the late Macaulay, that we are all in- 
clined to judge of others as we find them, and that our estimate of a 
character depends much on the manner in which that character affects 
our own interests and passions. It is indeed hard to think well of 
those whom we conceive to have thwarted or injured us ; and we are 
no less apt to excuse the vices and foibles of those who are useful and 
are agreeable to us. 

It is a fact not to be concealed, that charity is not conspicuous 
among the social virtues of the student’s life. In a community where 
a feeling of brotherhood is so universal, where the affections, if any 
exist, are so quickly and so strongly developed, and where generosity 
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—which the student too often leaves behind with his alma mater—is 
peculiarly conspicuous, it seems strange that the unamiable passions 
of jealousy and envy should also be so prevalent. 

There is a radicalism in public opinion in college. The successful 
candidate for favor is placed higher in popular estimation than either 
his talents or his heart deserve. But he who falls under the ban of 
college censure, is depreciated with such earnestness as only a radical 
badness of heart and imbecility of mind would justify. Compare the 
popular feeling with reference to the “great man” of college, and the 
“squirt,” as he is dubbed, and note the different sentiments with which 
the very same acts performed by each are received. If the former 
performs an action which the heart of every one declares to be mean, 
what excuses, twisted and exaggerated, are not advanced to explain 
away, or even to justify his conduct? If he makes a ridiculous mis- 
take in reciting, how facetious and good humored he is! If his stand 
is low, it is because he prefers the liberal and generous side of college 
life to the mere drudgery of study, and to mean hankerings for scho- 
lastic honors. If his stand is high, it is because of his superior quick- 
ness of mind, and his peculiar talent for the classics. If he be what 
is commonly denounced “ hard,” it is because of his whole-souled, jov- 
ial, generous disposition. In fact, whatever vice or frailty may have 
entered into his character, it is so shaded off and glossed over, as that it 
appears rather a pleasing vice or frailty, if not a positive virtue. 

But how are the very same circumstances of character and of habit 
regarded in the man who has not so far received the favors of fortune 
as to receive a prize, or conciliate the good will of classmates. If 
this one makes a dull recitation, though it be much better than that of 
his more popular classmate, he is denominated a regular “ spoops,” a 
complete “ squirt,” “ anybody but an addle head would have known 
that,” If he stands poorly on the tutor’s roll, it is because he has not 
brains enough to stand better. If the contrary, he is an “ unsocial, 
bigoted, Puritanical dig.” If the laugh is turned on him, it is not, as 
in the case of the more popular man, the laugh of approbation and ap- 
plause, but the laugh of derision and contempt. If the popular man 
is eccentric, it is the eccentricity of genius; if the other is eccentric, 
it is the eccentricity of idiocy. What of the essence of good his 
character contains, is ignored and forgotten: what of the essence of 
evil, is magnified and paraded. 

That this is a fair exposition of the case needs but slight observa- 
tion to convince the most prejudiced mind. We all know it to be so. 
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We all feel that the popular man is too much applauded, and the 
unpopular man is too much censured. And when we consider for a 
single moment, how very trivial are the causes which have elevated 
the one and depressed the other, and how near to chance that fortune 
is, which makes a man a demigod or a fool, it seems strange that 
there should be so radical a line of demarcation between them. We 
are perfectly aware that men have stood high in favor here at college, 
and have rode upon the topmost wave of prosperity, who, after leaving 
these halls of their ascendancy, have become burthens, and worse than 
burthens, upon society. We need not go beyond the limits of New 
Haven, to find striking instances of this fact. Accustomed to the 
caresses and partiality of their classmates, they gradually become 
effeminate, and when going out into the world look in vain for like 
favor among the new classes of men with whom they are thrown in 
contact. Such early popularity and reputation have not unfrequently 
been atoned for afterward by a long life of drunken dotage and obscurity. 
These are extreme cases, but they serve to illustrate forcibly one of the 
many evils which cluster around the radicalism of college sentiment. 

On the other hand, we have heard often of men who have gone 
through college without the esteem, and almost without the acquaint- 
ance of a dozen classmates, and who were only mentioned by their 
fellow students in a derisive and condemning spirit, yet who have 
developed sterling minds and earnest souls, and have been pillars of 
the race in intellectual and social progress. 

Now, either in the case of the popular, or of the unpopular man, 
the absence of all feelings of charitableness are too glaringly manifest. 
For it is not charity which swells the voice of praise and honor to 
him whose fortune it has been to attract the favor of his mates. It 
is in part hero-worship, which is seldom lacking among students, and 
which seems to be quite characteristic of us here. It is partly respect 
for the man himself, as a man, which is highly honorable in itself. 
But it is also in part, I fear, an eye to self which creates such 
immense good feeling when a man rises in public opinion, toward his 
character and actions. 

And it is a defiance to charity to paint in the foreground all the 
faults of the “spoops,”’ and to make dim in the confused back-ground 
all his virtues. In either case the sentiment is radical. It is bigoted: 
for it will admit no charge against the one, and no excuse for the 
other. It is prejudiced: for no argument or reasoning will lessen 
admiration for the one, or contempt for the other. 
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And why should we not exercise charity towards those with whom 
we are associated for a four years course, and the memory of whom 
will in after years be indissolubly linked with the memory of this 
happy period of our life? Why not endeavor to mitigate, or at least 
overlook the more obnoxious points in a man’s character, and encour- 
age his amiable traits, instead of kindling the bitter passions of his 
nature? Why not suppress the derisive titter, the sly remark, the 
scornful look? Why not temper the ecstacy over our intellectual and 
mental hero, and convert our superfluous homage into that true 
philanthrophy, which John Howard never ceased to say, no less in his 
actions than in his words, is the “ philanthrophy of charity and of our 
love to fellowman.” 

Call this cant if you will, but it is the germ of true nobility of soul: 
it is the innate principle of greatness and goodness; for, only he is 
great and good who has been a student, and is an example of the phi- 
losophy of charity. If we are to be mere animate automatons, or, 
worse than that, burdens to society, after we shall have completed our 
course here, an absence of charity might not seriously affect the forma- 
tion of character. 

But we are striving to be men. We are striving to develope the 
heart, no less than the mind. We are endeavoring to acquire a moral 
strength, by which we may successfully »ppose the barriers to a life 
of progress and of usefulness. If this be so, here is the place to 
throw off those passions in which we have heretofore indulged too 
freely, envy, jealousy, malice. If they are not discarded here, they will 
cling to us, as a millstone, through along life: and they will not remain 
in that imperfect and unsettled state in which they now are. They 
will gradually insinuate themselves into our natures, and constitute a 
part of our being. They will not decrease with manly vigor, but will 
flourish in the aged form; and what is more shocking than to see a 
man bent with age, governed by passion such as is seldom seen in the 
youthful spirit? Thus, if not for the sake of charity, if not for the 
purpose of giving justice to the despised mate, at least for the sake of 
our own well-being, let us abandon this bad practice of “running down” 
every one, without discrimination, who lies open for general censure. 

That radical feeling which, we grieve to say, daily displays itself 
beneath the walls of Yale, is deplorable indeed, and the sooner it is 
discarded, the better it will be for the true interest of him who cher- 
ishes it, as well as of him who is made the victim of it. G. M. T. 
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An Evitor's Woful Experience on the Iee. 


He entered his room one desperately cold December evening, in a 
very uncomfortable state both of mind and of body. There was a 
glowing fire in the old stove, which proved grateful to the last men- 
tioned portion of his entity, but it failed to cheer the other. He lit 
a pipe, but even the rich fumes of Latakia failed to bring consolation. 
There was a sinking tendency in every portion of his mortal frame— 
a strange uneasiness and discomfort. The editor naturally began to 
speculate on the causes of this peculiar sensation. He generalized 
and abstracted, he appealed to theory and to experience, he brought 
all his great stores of knowledge and all his critical acumen to bear 
upon the point in question, and the result of the deep investigation 
was a conviction that a pleasing little affection, termed dyspepsia, had 
gained possession of him. A reference to the related experiences of 
seven dyspeptic classmates served only to confirm this conviction, and 
the editor threw himself back in his chair, located his pedal extremi- 
ties upon the top of the stove, and in distressing despair puffed away 
at a little black pipe, repeating the while in lugubrious accents that 
cheerful gnome, “this world is a world of sorrow.” 

At this juncture two of the editor’s friends entered, to whom he 
mentioned the harrowing state of affairs. One, an amateur M.D., 
knocking the ash from his cigar, proceeded with a grave face to a dis- 
sertation on the causes and nature of dyspepsia, and a description of 
its fearful results. After detailing a number of cases which uniformly 
proved fatal, he ended the consolatory discourse by the original remark 
on the necessity of carefulness. The other, after venting a series of 
favorite expletives, such as “gash,” “jings,” “by dad,” and the like, 
informed the sufferer that exercise was the only remedy to be used. 

It was a distasteful idea. For three years a tri-daily walk to his 
boarding club and back had been the extent of the editor’s bodily ex- 
ertions, and he was even then meditating a plan for obviating two 
thirds of this by instituting that uncomfortable, unhealthy and un- 
cheerful practice styled self-boarding. The thought of congealing 
during long winter walks, of laboring at forty pound dumb-bells, and 
of breaking his back in a gymnasium, was too much, and he entered a 
solemn protest against the idea. But his friend suggested a plan 
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which seemed to combine the useful and agreeable, and described so 
zestily and ardently the rare pleasures of skating, that the editor was 
inspired with a sympathetic enthusiasm, and in an evil moment agreed 
to practice the graceful art. 

That night strange dreams visited his pillow. Skates of every size, 
shape and color whirled about before him in a confused mass, threat- 
ening at times seriously to curtail his naturally small brain. Then 
he was transformed into one mighty skate, and felt himself gliding with 
inconceivable rapidity in a straight line for an open air hole. He 
made agonizing but futile attempts to stop; there was a loud crash 
and down he went into the deep cold water. The shock awoke him 
and he discovered that he had fallen from bed, and overset upon him- 
self the contents of a pail of water which the sweep had maliciously 
placed in unnecessary proximity to the bedside. 

The event was rather ominous, but an editor’s determination could 
not be thwarted by superstitions which terrify the “ profanum vulgus,” 
and he sallied forth that morning to arm and equip as the law directs. 
Application to fourteen friends and a tailor gained for him the requis- 
ite amount of funds, and he proceeded with a most reckless disregard 
of expense. At the suggestion of his friend he purchased the best 
pair of “ Boston rockers” to be found, as being the only style for a 
gentleman. It must be confessed, however, that a look at the editor’s 
inmost thoughts would have revealed sentiments of distrust and sus- 
picion—half formed fears which he concealed as far as was possible by 
a confident exterior and a knowing way of surveying the implements 
in question. 

He entered, in company with his friend, a sorry looking hack, the 
driver whereof diffused around him a most ambrozial odor of “old 
rye,” and displayed the neck of a black bottle protruding from his 
right pocket. By some special interposition of Providence, the 
skating ground was safely reached, spite of the eccentric maneuvres 
of the Jehu. The view from a distance was very beautiful. Hundreds 
of forms were gliding gracefully over the broad blue surface. Here and 
there bright colors telling of the presence of fair forms and features, lit 
up the gray winter scene with a most pleasant contrast, and merry 
shouts and silvery laughter burdened the clear cool air. 

It was natural that the editor should become inspired. He wrote 
three lines of a poem on the spot, and would probably have completed 
the fourth had a suitable rhyme occurred to his mind. Failing in that 
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line he betook himself to music and attempted to troll a gay ditty in 
honor of winter; but the quadrupeds around grew restive, and his 
friend persuaded him to leave the pursuit of the muses, and engage in 
the business of the day. 

A closer view of the scene which seemed so beautiful at a distance, 
was rather detrimental to the poetical ideas which the editor had 
formed. The noses of all males were extremely blue, and their eyes 
extremely red. They did not seem to enjoy their sport with greatest 
possible gusto; as for the fairer portion of humanity, their evolutions 
had not that perfect grace which, to say the least, is a desirable quality. 
There was an evident want of freedom and ease of movement. They 
clung to their protectors with frantic energy, and not unfrequently 
made acquaintance with the ice in unpleasant, and sad to say, uncouth 
modes. 

The editor was not discouraged, although he destroyed his unfin- 
ished poem, but proceeded to bind on his skates. With some difficulty 
he succeeded in gaining an upright position. A large crowd of specta- 
tors lined the shore, and it was his natural desire to appear advanta- 
geously before them. He struck out boldly and successfully with his 
right leg, and attempted to do likewise with the left; with strange 
perversity it refused to obey the impulse of his will, and slipped im- 
potently about, seriously disturbing the editor’s balance. He grasped 
convulsively at the empty air, struggled for a moment, and then 
assumed a recumbent position more forcibly than gracefully. The 
catastrophe was painful as well as embarrassing, and the editor with 
difficulty summoned sufficient strength to shake his fist at a dirty 
rascal who gave utterance to the following query: “aint them ’ere 
skates too much for you, old codger?” 

° By the assistance of his friend he regained his feet, and moved off s 
amidst the jeers of bystanders to a retired spot where he could prac- ee 
tice the graceful art unseen, and as he fondly hoped, undisturbed. 2 2 
After receiving some twenty falls in the course of a short half hour, oe 
he considered himself able to appear advantageously before the multi- 
tude, and was about so to do when he was startled by the shouts 
of small boys behind him. A glance showed that a regiment of 
little rascals had by some means inveigled a large animal of the 
porcine genus upon the ice, and were regaling themselves with its 
ludicrous manceuvres on the slippery surface. The editor turned away 
in disgust, and began meditating an article on cruelty to animals. He 
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was startled from his abstraction by a grunt and squeal at his rear; 
with unmitigated horror he discovered the huge porker close upon his 
heels. The editor was too astonished for locomotion, the animal 
powerless to change its course, and to the disgust of the man, and 
doubtless also of the beast, a collision of direful force ensued. The 
two rolled over and over in unpleasant proximity, whilst the regiment 
of small boys indulged in long and loud applause. The editor and 
the animal gazed at each other in astonishment a moment, and then 
mutually displeased with their short though intimate acquaintance, 
parted to meet no more. The small boys fled from the editor’s fiery 
glance, not, however, without giving vent to certain expressions in- 
sulting rather than sympathetic, and performing certain gestures 
unsuited to genteel company. 

Although not highly pleased with his adventures thus far, the editor 
determined to try one more of the vaunted pleasures of skating, and 
proceeded to seek the company of the fairer sex. As he emerged 
from his secluded position, he perceived not far away a group in which 
she was, who for the last two months had been the “ bright particular” 
star of his existence. Towards her the editor immediately turned his 
course, and her smiles seemed to beckon him on and applaud his 
attempts. Exerting every power he neared the group swiftly, and 
attempted to lift his hat in a graceful recognition; the act threw him 
slightly from an upright position, and in his attempt to regain it he 
gave misplaced confidence to the heels of his skates. Owing to their 
infernal construction a strange result followed ; the editor’s feet sought 
the starry spheres, his head the center of the earth, which it would 
certainly have reached had not the ice been of unusual strength and 
thickness; as it was he found himself on his back moving with unex- 
ampled rapidity towards the group, and directly for her whom for the 
first time he would gladly have avoided. He made frantic efforts to 
change his course, but all were unavailing. He closed his eyes in 
agony. An instant after the collision occurred. He heard a loud shriek, 
felt a body strike him with great force, and then for a moment lost 
all consciousness. On regaining his senses he discovered the lady 
reclining in the arms of his deadliest rival, and casting angry glances 
at him from eyes which heretofore had only expressed sweetness and 
tenderness. Arising painfully, he made a few lame apologies which 
were received with anything but good grace, and then sought his 
friend with the firm resolve to leave the ice forever. 
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Nothing could exceed the exultation which he experienced on unbind- 
ing his skates and resting once more on those supports which nature 
intended for the human body. He rushed for the shore unmindful of 
the numb, frozen condition of his feet, and congratulating himself at 
being free from mishap and accidents. The editor was sadly mistaken. 
In the eagerness to reach terra firma he overlooked the broken space 
which lined the shore, and fell headlong therein, wallowing about in 
cold water, mud, and amongst the fractured pieces of ice. 

A grinning Hibernian fished him out, and he was surrounded by a 
sympathizing crowd, whose feelings of pity did not, however, restrain 
their laughter. The editor made search for his carriage, which to his 
utter horror was nowhere to be found. His anxious inquiries elicited 
from a bystander the cheering intelligence, “If it’s ‘Tim Flanagan 
ye’re after, he went home drunk a half hour ago.” No other convey- 
ance could be obtained, and the editor commenced a long and weary 
walk for home. After untold hardships he reached it, and sitting 
down before his fire formally resigned himself to the tender mercies of 
dyspepsia, accepting the disease gladly as much preferable to the 
remedy. 

After long and careful thought he established firmly in his mind 
the three following axioms worthy to be received by all. 

When women skate they are extremely ungraceful. 

When men skate they are excessively foolish. 

When an editor skates he is undeniably insane. 

A pair of “ Boston rockers,” which have been used but once, are for 
sale at the “Lit” sanctum at a greatly reduced price. Has any one so 
perverted a sense of the agreeable and beautiful as to buy them ? 

W. F. 


Who Wrote It? 


Perhaps no literary questions have so exercised the minds of curious 
and learned savans, as those concerning the authorship of Icon Bari- 
liké and the Letters of Junius. Each investigator may have answered 
the question satisfactorily to himself, while it still remains to tantalize 
other minds. But our college world is never troubled with the ques- 
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tion of the identity of any Junius, for our writers, in the course of 
college duty, read their essays and disputes. Still the question of the 
real authorship is not unfrequently fairly raised, to be answered at 
once, it may be, if, as is sometimes the case, the division officer discov- 
ers a “preéstablished harmony ” between the thoughts of the tremb- 
ling essayist and those of some author with whom he is conversant ; 
then the delinquent bitterly feels how very unfair it is that “the 
ancients have stolen all our brilliant thoughts.” It is sometimes 
resolved too if our own course of reading has been upon the same or 
a similar subject to the one under discussion, and if it takes place in 
neither of these ways the literary character of the pretended author 
compels us still to doubt. 

As students we expect little from each other that is original and 
suggestive in thought, and we know there are few topics upon which 
a student can write vigorous and exhaustive articles, yet the division 
room often witnesses bold and instructive compositions. Prize debates 
show learning, research and keen logic, and prize compositions, if we 
had access to them, would doubtless discover still greater depths of 
thought. From these sources we gather abundant evidence of the 
capacity of college to sustain a magazine which shall be interesting 
and valuable, not only to us as students for its discussion of local 
topics, and on account of our interest in the writers, but that shall be 
worthy of, and gain, a wider circulation. If we have such a capacity 
then that we do not exert, it proceeds from a lack of energy. If we 
do not possess it, then instances of those who have built a factitious 
reputation upon the thoughts of others, will suggest themselves to 
every mind. 

It may be unfair to demand uniform success, if we accept that as a 
criterion of merit; but if one’s success has been uniformly brilliant in 
essay and debate, it is not too much to demand that his productions 
should be above mediocrity, when he seeks a larger audience through 
the printed page. It reflects upon no one’s ability to do unless he 
makes the attempt; but the attempt being made, we expect success 
corresponding to that which has attended his previous efforts in a 
more narrow sphere; or else we are at liberty to suspect that in the 
former case there was an unacknowledged indebtedness. Success, if 
it has a firm and legitimate basis, incites to renewed effort and seeks a 
wider field for its display ; but if a reputation has been built upon the 
results of another’s labor, it oftenest modestly declines more auditors 
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than the voice can reach; its constitution is too delicate to endure the 
jar of the printing press, for the heat of its enginery might volatilize 
all brilliant and original thought, leaving nothing but a base sediment 
of vapid common-place. 

To discuss any topic intelligently, we must have had either experi- 
ence or instruction about it. When the former is wanting, the libraries 
supply the latter; now a proper use of these aids is necessary and 
praiseworthy; but it is the abuse of them, of which we have a right 
to complain; for it cannot be questioned that this abuse is shameless 
and unscrupulous; one or more instances of this fact cannot be want- 
ing to the mind of any one. A reform may be hopeless. The case 
certainly looks desperate, when one Professor unwittingly criticises 
Macaulay’s grammar, and another awards one of the highest honors 
in College to an essay in which a profusion of ideas, and the substance, 
if not the phraseology of paragraphs, were transferred from a work 
upon which he had written a review. If it were made an indispensa- 
ble requisite to taking a prize, that a speech or composition to which 
it was awarded should be printed, plagiarisms of any extent would be 
less common, for the danger of detection would be increased a thou- 
sand fold; the jealous watchfulness of a hundred pairs of eyes, would 
form a barrier too formidable to be carried by a shower of paper balls, 
fired from stolen ordnance. 

The political economy of a college is yet to be written, but it is a 
maxim in the political economy of the world outside, that ideas cannot 
be appropriated; when once given to the world, they are the com- 
mon property of all. It is evident this does not apply to college; 
we are a microcosm of our own, and the ideas of outside barbarians 
can be appropriated, and made to fill our pockets and enhance our rep- 
utations. ‘To take a phrase, or an inspiriting line,” says De Quin- 
cey, “from the great fathers of poetry, even though no marks of quo- 
tation should be added, carries with it no charge of plagiarism.” Here 
is authority of the greatest weight, from one of the masters of the 
English tongue ; and let no one he so absurd as to suppose that induc- 
tion too violent which would include the best thoughts of the best 
prose writers, nor wonder if it is extended so far as to include the 
works of more recent authors. 

Lesser luminaries shine by reflected light, yet the heat accompany- 
ing even that, is so strong, that a second Icarus loses his Dedalian 
wings, and falls to his proper level. The wings might have been tested 
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by a flight less lofty, but impunity begets rashness; the difference be- 
tween an essay to be read and one to be printed, is not carefully con- 
sidered; a golden prize dazzles reflection, and the result is, a bold and 
unscrupulous foray into territories where careful and vigorous thinkers 
have raised a rich harvest of thought. With all such, the fable of 
Antzus is reversed, for they are strong only when held aloft from their 
native earth; or, as it is interpreted, their minds are arid sand deserts, 
until irrigated by the flow of another’s thoughts through their mental 
wastes. We can discover but one reason why men who write them- 
selves up, should print themselves down: in the former case, their 
authorship was pretended; in the latter, it is real; in the one, there 
was a reliance on inspiration ; in the other, on reputation. Predatory 
incursions belong to a less enlightened age, though the West sometimes 
sends us accounts of them, and nearer home a bold foray is likely to 
rescue a prize. 

If we are not satisfied with our present attainments, well-directed 
effort will better them. ‘True manliness demands sincerity for 
its basis, and temporary success is but a poor reward for the viola- 
tion of honest principles. Therefore it is not too much to ask of men, 
that when they speak, it shall be because they have something to say, 
and that they should say it in a bold and manly manner, neither sneak- 
ing behind the opinions of others, nor using words of their own to 
cloak the ideas of another: that they should give us the best results 
of their own most careful thought and study, and that they should not 
attempt to impose upon our credulity, by trying to pass off as their 
own coin, that which has been stamped with the seal of another’s 
genius. If our age and cultivation is not sufficiently advanced to ad- 
mit of much that is original in matter, let us have something fresh 
and vigorous in manner; if there is indebtedness, let it be acknowl- 
edged; let all garniture be genuine; let all learn to write well, but 
with native simplicity ; and let no one think his reputation endangered 
by “a few brilliant flashes of silence.” 0. L. 


TRAVEL. 


Crabel. 


“Home-bred youths have always homely wit.” 
SHAKSPEARE.— 
“He foreign countries knew, but they are known, 


Not for themselves, but to advance his own.” 
LLWELLIN.— 


We are a nation of travelers. The world is before us, and into all 
its parts penetrates the mercenary or curious Yankee. Time and money, 
as necessary conditions, are the only checks, and these are not final. 
There is a middle ground between “the boundless continent” and 
“pent-up Utica” of the Poet. We are not obliged to stay at home, 
because we cannot wander, like the fool’s eyes, to the ends of the 
earth. 

It seems to us that the following is a correct summary of the 
workings of the American mind upon this subject. You will notice 
that the innate longing to see all lands, even the most distant, gives a 
very ambitious character to the earliest volitions, and also how quickly 
these sink under the dwarfing pressure of necessity to modest propor- 
tions, from the voyage to Australia to the trip to Haarlem. “I will 
eat Australian mutton,” is the ambitious proposition of the Young 
American. “No you won't,” say the checks we spoke of: there is 
lack of time and money. “I will eat Californian vegetables,” is the 
second proposition; the checks operate again. “I will eat English 
beef,” in open defiance of fashion, he is a third time forbidden. « At 
any rate I will suck Havanna oranges.” Poor fellow! Horace’s res 
anguste domi keep you in the States. They have for you, filled the 
harbors of Van Dieman’s Land, as was filled the harbor of Crissa, 
with impassable barriers; they have for you locked San Francisco’s 
“Golden Gate,” sunk the British Islands, and razed the walls of the 
Moro. They have checked, but take courage, not check-mated your 
travels. They have only compelled your journeyings, like charity, to 
begin at home. Since journey you will; for if you can get neither to 
Niagara, nor Trenton, nor the Springs, giving up broader and more 
comprehensive views, you pay your last quarter to bask in the sun- 
shine of the Elysian Fields at Hoboken, or borrow a dime to muse 
over the waters of the Spuyten Duvil Creek at Harlem. It is this love 
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of travel that has striped our land with 25000 miles of R. R., and 
sends a thousand steamers from our ports. 

In other nations a large portion of the traveling public comes from 
some single class—generally either the nobility or the traders. With 
us the passion is confined neither to class or condition. Any Saturday 
noon you can see on the deck of the Liverpool steamer, a most motley 
assembly, moved by most different purposes. Flora McFlimsey, 
going to get something to wear; Old Firkin, going to dispose of Erie 
bonds, the unpromising investment of a part of his 2,000,000; Mrs. 
Potiphar, having tortured old Pot into a reluctant consent, going to 
get position, or a new Poze Dieu. 

Bayard Taylor, booked for the second cabin, and confident that 
courage, good-nature and $500, will open Europe to his inspection ; 
Seward or Sumner, to hob-nob with Russel or Brougham; college 
graduates, to starve and study ; medical students, to starve and cut; 
drovers, to buy donkies in Sicily; men of fortune and education, to 
please and cultivate the taste. Curtis in his “ Prue and I,” makes his 
book-keeper say, returning home after he had been to see a friend start 
for foreign parts, “‘ Youth and Beauty went to Europe to-day ;” to his 
list he might with truth have added, and Old Age and Ugliness, 
Wealth and Poverty, Happiness and Sorrow, Wisdom and Folly. 

We are then, as I said in the outset, a nation of travelers; we do 
travel; do we travel well? do we travel with the understanding ? 
When Philip saw the Ethiopian was reading, he naturally asked further, 
“ understandest thou what thou readest?”? It is just as natural for us, 
knowing that the Americans travel more than others, to inquire .if 
they reap proportional advantages. We need but little to rehearse 
these advantages. Shakespeare says: “ Home-bred youths have 
always homely wits,” a fact of which, if the biographer of Mr. 
Verdant Green is as veracious as humorous, we need no further 
testimony. Not less evident than his simplicity of character, is 
the benefit accruing to Mr. Green from his short and uneventful 
trips to Oxford. Although it must be confessed that the experience 
of other tourists, I except the immortal Pickwick, establishes the 
fact that such kind and communicative coachmen are rare. Mr. 
Guizot says, “that it is needless to remark that traveling gives 
freedom of mind,” and this, it seems to us, is the most important and 
certain recompense of the pains and sacrifices of the journey; the 
most certain, for whatever the individual character, whether frivolous 
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and refusing all permanent impressions, or so firm and rigid in its 
narrow-mindedness as to stand against all other innovations, the influ- 
ence of new scenes and new experiences is potent as a magician’s 
wand ; the most important for this phrase. Freedom of mind as 
used by the historian of civilization is pregnant with meaning, recall- 
ing the overthrow of an intellectual and moral despotism, and the 
creation of an intellectual and moral republic; contrasting the past 
condition, when the sympathies of the heart were imprisoned unless 
they flowed in narrow and prescribed channels, and the intellect 
chained, like Chillon’s prisoner, to one dark and weary circle of activity, 
with the present condition, where heart and intellect are free, the one 
to back the truth wherever started, the other to bestow its pity and 
love wherever sought and appreciated; and we call this freedom of 
mind, at once the most certain and important, for never can a great 
traveler be found, however lacking in all other qualities, who has not 
lost or diminished that bigotry of feeling and belief that is as common 
as despicable. So much for the most certain and important of the 
moral influences. We turn to consider some other privileges of the 
tourist. 

Of the many spoils brought home in trunk and mind, few are more 
valuable, or will prove, as years roll by, the source of a purer or more 
exquisite pleasure, than the remembrance of the beautiful scenes 
through which he passed. The Alps and their snows, the Tyrol 
vallies and their sunshine, the English gardens and their fragrance, 
the great cities and their varied humanity, all are hung like cabinet 
pictures in the heart, and memory is the curator who delights to 
exhibit them. More tangible trophies of foreign enterprise will fade 
and disappear,—these never. “'Time’s effacing finger” dims the glow- 
ing colors of our paintings; the modern vintage that sprung Pheenix- 
like from the ancient Cecuban and Falernian has passed from our 
cellars, chance has broken the marble quiver of our pet Diana, or 
snubbed the Grecian nose of our Venus; the fellow travelers whose 
wit and kindness won our love, have gone upon their endless pilgrim- 
age, or sadder yet, have forgotten us; but memory guards her treas- 
ures, nor does time dim, or accident mar, or faithlessness destroy them. 

Again, consider the amount of information which the observant 
traveler acquires; and not only the amount but the quality. It is a 
species of knowledge which cannot be gathered from books, and which 
is most valuable. Among the ancients, whose want of literature 
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offered no other resource, traveling was the great means of education. 
We need not recall the wanderings of Homer, Pythagoras, Herodotus 
and other worthies. It is difficult for any student to acquire an appre- 
ciative knowledge of political institutions and their workings, if the 
study be not pursued in the midst of the people for whom these 
institutions were formed. This truth did not escape the strong mind 
of Peter the Great, who left his own country to toil in the navy yards 
of England and France, to acquire a cumulus of facts which no mere 
theorizings could ever have collected. 

The cultivation of the taste by a study of the best models, is undoubt- 
edly the privilege of one who visits Europe.. There is but a single 
draw-back to the earnest man, who has the disposition to avail him- 
self of these opportunities for esthetic culture. We refer to the em- 
barrassment of riches—certainly a pleasanter perplexity than the em- 
barrassment of poverty. When you move reverently through the 
long and silent saloons of the Louvre, where the immortal creations of 
genius are so close—many around you—you are like the Apostle 
Paul, in great straits, having longings in either direction, to go, and 
to stay. To go, because you long to hide your own insignificance, 
and to escape the humiliating contrast of insignificance with greatness. 
Longings to stay, that you may feast on such treasures, and sate your 
curiosity with knowledge. The last longing of course prevails, and 
then it is that you are embarrassed by riches. Your sensuous nature 
urges you to view the Rubens’—whose muscular heroes and voluptu- 
ous dames remind you of the Antwerp artist, himself rejoicing in raddy 
health, fond of scarlet cloaks, rich in money, friends and fame. That 
sentiment of repose in consciousness, in the breasts of all, though not 
always active—calls you to the golden sunsets of Claude Lorraine, 
where all is peaceful and happy. Next to this quiet picture, the 
chances are, that you will find the gloomy thoughts, that Salvator 
Rosa always indulged in over his easel—Night, or a Storm—Rocks and 
Brigands. Not for painting alone, but for all the arts, there are in- 
valuable schools. The most indifferent person cannot escape all re- 
fining influence. There is somethiag in the atmosphere that perme- 
ates him with an odor of taste and refinement. Just as is the case 
with many young men, who spend their four years in our University 
town, for no other purpose than, as Gordon Cummings says, when 
speaking of slaughtered elephants, to “bag” their Diplomas. They 
have smoked, lounged, flirted and danced, but they have neither read, 
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studied or thought; yet the chances are ten to one, that they will be 
recognized by an attentive observer as College bred men. And why? 
Like the bard of Avon, they “know little Latin and less Greek,” and 
are never guilty—for very good reasons—of pedantic allusions or 
classical jokes. They are still poorer in the sciences, and know noth- 
ing of the moon, except as the source of a beantiful light, named after 
it, or of natural philosophy, except to change a motion rectilinear, to 
a motion curvilinear, according to the exigencies of the waltz; and if 
they take a pen, they, according to Dr. Johnson, write themselves 
down. If this be the case—and your own experience among the Alumni 
of our venerable Alma Mater must confirm it—how is it that the at- 
tentive observer makes his discovery? It is by peculiarities slight 
and scarcely noticeable, but the safe criterions of a College residence. 
In our College barracks, it is true, they neither wooed the muses, nor 
acquired knowledge, nor trained the judgment; but still, they carried 
with them, when they left, a literary taste, a respect for knowledge, 
and a judgment whose decisions were neither mean nor narrow. They 
carried these treasures away with them, not because they sought or 
expected them, but because they could not help it. A man cannot 
take pitch into his hand and not be defiled, neither can a youth go to 
College without acquiring a literary air, or a traveler move, however 
carelessly, through ruins and art galleries, without experiencing some 
result. If the careless traveler gleans some sheaves, how valuable 
the harvest to him who puts in an earnest sickle. 

- When we freeze our fingers at Saltonstall, before we can satisfacto- 
rily adjust our skates; when we have to ask the stern papa, before we 
can take the fair daughter to sleigh—and are, individually, obliged to pay 
nine dollars, lawful currency, to mine host of Savin Rock, before we can 
whirl her over the waxen floor of mine host’s ball-room—we are apt 
to enunciate the startling proposition, there is no pleasure without its 
pain. ‘Traveling is not, as we know, an exception. Rainy days, stu- 
pid inns, wet sheets, boorish companions, bad water—this is not, I 
learn from the editor of the present number, an annoyance to some— 
bad bread, impudent Jehus, these and the like are but minor incon- 
veniences, and to be accepted with thanks; although often the grati- 
tude is of the doubtful character felt toward the house thief, because 
when he took our cloak from the hall, he didn’t take our coat also. 

Sunshiny dispositions manage to consider these annoyances of travel 
as of no consequence ; but we have not yet met the man; when we 
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do, we shall have to dip our pen in the sun-beam, to write of so joyous 
a character, who had the heart thus lightly to characterize sea-sick- 
ness. Washington Irving says, “to the American visiting Europe, the 
voyage is an excellent preparative,” and we would not dispute. The 
regeneration it effects is moral as well as physical. By merely as- 
saulting the stomach, it plants a blow upon all pride and conceit, leay- 
ing the patient in a state of humility delightful to view. How foolish 
in the ancient king to salary a mentor to remind him of his mortality, 
when the Agean was continually breaking on his coast, with the mod- 
ern invitation, “Try me, and I will do you good.” Who that has ex- 
perience, can doubt the power of sea-sickness? That at its bidding, 
the proud become humble; the talkative become silent; the fashion- 
able, careless; the well, sick; the sick—we will not trace them to their 
cabins. Over such scenes it is better to cast a veil. When we go to 
a city wharf to see a steamer start, we look hopefully on human holly- 
hocks and sunflowers, that bloom upon the motionless deck, confident 
that Sandy-Hook will rock them into lillies-of-the-valley ; to seek re- 
tirement and eschew publicity, as the man of Uz eschewed evil. 

We have seen in the vicinity of Hatteras, the sea-sick so generous 
in their Neptunian libations, that decency yielded to veracity, and we 
were obliged to parody Scripture, in thinking that while they brought 
something into the ship, it was very certain they could carry nothing 
out. Equally profane was the remark of a German Jew, who, having 
acquired a fortune in California, was determined to expend it in the de- 
lights of adventure. Leaning over the vessel’s side, and in deathly 
sickness, leaving behind hin— 

(Not) foot-prints, which perhaps another— 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

Some forlorn and sea-sick Brother 
Seeing, might lose heart again— 


in most dolorous and broken tones, he gave utterance to the following: 
“The man” long pause, but not a rest—* who goes to sea for 
pleasure,” pause, fearful in its duration and unrest,—“would go 


to h—Il for pastime!” But such suffering must end, and your heart, 
like your body, is light and joyous when the green hills of England 
smile from beneath the vanishing fog, and the gun of your steamer 
startles the citizens of Liverpool. 

The sensitive traveler finds a drawback to his enjoyment, in the 
poverty, suffering and brutality that must everywhere meet his eye. 
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Our education, in this fortunate land, has not given us that aristocratic 
indifference to such things, of which familiarity is a necessary element. 

We can imagine the feelings with which some of our class-mates, 

when, Hyperion-like, they seek next winter a cement for their broken 

hearts, on foreign experiences, will gaze upon such a spectacle as the 

salt market in Glasgow exhibits of a Saturday afternoon. Bailie Nicol 

Jarvis, little dreamed that the site of his comfortable residence would 

ever be the intensified Five Points of the Scottish metropolis. How 

it looks now, no pen but that of the Bailie’s literary father could ad- 

equately describe; the street filled with dirty men, bonnetless women, 

children, hogs, pigs, and offal; the air, with curses, songs, laughter, and 

stench; in short—to imitate the frankness and condensation of Mi- 

cawber—all is noise, dirt, and confusion. It is just here that we love 

to imagine some of our friends—say him from New York. How he 

would snuff the danger of the locality from afar, like the war-horse, 

and remembering the present help his legs had once been to him, in a 

memorable time of trouble,* choose the better part of valor; or the 

great Reformer of the class, with what sorrow and amazement, would 

he look on a sight so distressing to the Christian statesman; or him of 
the broad and intellectual brow, the temporary President of Linonia— 
how would his disgusted nose seek the Heavens—so young, and yet 
so sensitive: while our Greek chairman, aware that “Athens is now 
free’”’t—how unable to conceive an adequate cause for such an assem- 
blage of the Polloi. 

But put all the annoyances of travel together, and they make but a 
poor show, in comparison with the pleasures and advantages of the 
tourist’s lot; and these same friends, whose conduct and feelings at 
the salt market we have just alluded to, would not stay away if the 
stench of all foreign cities was that of Cologne--and the poverty of 
all lands, that of unhappy Ireland—and the dangers of all routes, 
that of the interior of Spain. It is natural to an American to travel, 
and he will travel, unless he is compelled to stay at home. We have 
no doubt that Sir John Franklin was induced to die where he did, in 
the Arctic circle, because he found there traces of a Yankee burying- 
ground, or, that the prophecy of the Seer will prove true, that when 
the North Pole itself is discovered, there will be seen the ubiquitous 
Yankee, sitting and whittling on the extremest point. 

W. W. P. 


* Annals of the Firemen’s row. + Larned’s notes on Demosthenes, 9, § 10. 
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The Exile. 


[The writer of this article gives the following account, as the generally re- 
ceived one in Smyrna at the time of the events. But as there were no reporters 
nor papers in Smyrna, it depends in part upon hearsay, and therefore some inci- 
dents and dates may not be given correctly. In the main, however, the writer 
is confident that the account is wholly reliable.] 


It was the 25th day of June, 1853. The sun rose upon the city of 
Smyrna, to track, as usual, its heated way along a cloudless sky. 
The imbat which every summer’s day blows regularly down the bay 
and harbor from the Mediterranean, did not fail to fan the city on this. 
The harbor is almost circular, the land appearing, as you look from 
the city, to run into the sea on both sides and meet. At the extremity 
of the southern promontory is a Turkish castle, glistening in the 
distance with a coating of white plaster, built to protect the loyal city 
of Ismir from the enemies of the One God and his Prophet. Back of 
the city, there are ranges of hills which nearly envelop it. Often 
while the thermometer is above 90° Fahr., and while the poorer 
natives are sprinkling heavy sweat upon the ground in their work, far 
away in the south-east can be seen snow-capped peaks of the Taurus 
Mts. As there are no wharves along the shore, the waves ripple, and 
roll, and dash against the low abutments of the streets and buildings. 
Hundreds of vessels swing at their anchors, and present a far more 
pleasing sight than the crowded docks, and the tangled masts, in 
London and New York. At one time or another, too, the flag of any 
commercial nation can be seen. To the boys, in the few American 
families who may be living in Smyrna, there is scarcely anything more 
inspiring than to see the superiority of the American clippers in grace- 
fulness, neatness, speed, and the beauty of their colors. Then there 
is the caique, skimming the harbor, and the bulky “ mahoona,” « drag- 
ging its slow length along,” as it passes from ship to shore, and from 
shore to ship. The sun is warm, but the sea-breeze is cooling, and all 
seems pleasant. Such was nature on the day mentioned above. 

In the evening, an Hungarian exile, an aide-de-camp to Louis Kos- 
suth, went to one of the many cafés that line the shore, and there in 
the twilight and in the sea breeze, he sat down to enjoy the smoke of 
his “ argillai,” as it gurgled through the perfumed water to his mouth. 
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He had crossed, with the rest of the Hungarian patriots after they 
found their cause there irretrievable, into Turkey. He accompanied 
Louis Kossuth to America in 1850, and during his two years stay in 
this country, he declared his intentions in the legal manner, of becom- 
ing a citizen of the U.S. At the time of which we are speaking, he 
was traveling in Turkey. Undoubtedly his motive was to be in 
readiness to aid his country in case the Crimean war should afford him 
an opportunity. Still, up to this time, he had done nothing more than 
leave his adopted country for a brief sojourn elsewhere. 

Probably while sitting in that café he thought of his country, and 
as he had done before, he undoubtedly longed for a chance to risk his 
life for her again. But he was not allowed to rest long. 

The Austrian brig of war “ Hussar,” of 18 guns, was in the harbor. 
By means of spies, probably, the captain discovered that the rebel 
Magyar was in the city. His mind became immediately bent on his 
capture; the plot which he had planned was to be executed on the 
evening of this beautiful day. As soon as it was dark, six hireling- 
ruffian-Greeks entered their caique, and rowed carefully to where their 
partners signalled them. Having rowed immediately under the café, 
they proceeded to ascend into it; their actions so far were neither 
unusual nor conspicuous, and no suspicion was awakened. To gag 
the exile, to throw him over the railing and into the boat, was the 
work of an instant. Before the other occupants of the café could tell 
what had happened, the caique was flying away as fast as six strong 
men, urged on by fear, could make it fly. The exile was taken on 
board the “Hussar,” loaded with chains, and treated with every 
indignity. His name was Martin Kosta. 

Smyrna was as quiet as usual that night. The officials may have 
heard an indefinite account of the action the next day, or they may 
not. The Hungarian and Italian refugees soon knew it; they told it 
with indignation to all they met, they muttered it to themselves and 
each other till their feelings were all a blaze. They petitioned the 
authorities, and no action was ever taken, or remonstrance ever made 
by that most contemptible, idiotic, superannuated, vacillating, irrita- 
ting, and insufferable of all governments—the Turkish. They peti- 
tioned consul after consul; they, too, are cautious, and delay. Even 
the American consul (whose mother was a Greek and who himself 
was born in Turkey,) objected to doing anything. The English consul, 
I believe, was the most strenuous. By Monday morning, the 27th, all 
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except the Turks were talking of the capture. But nothing was 
done ; the Austrian commander laughed in his sleeve at the petitions 
and remonstrances. 

Monday afternoon the aspeet of things changed. A ship of war 
was discovered sailing down the bay, and although no American man- 
of-war was expected, and one is rarely ever there, while it was yet 
many miles distant, it was known that an American war-vessel was 
bearing down the harbor. Many watched it as it rounded the castle, 
and finally anchored opposite to the American consulate. It was the 
U.S. sloop of war St. Louis, Capt. Ingraham. Capt. Ingraham, who 
was wholly ignorant of the events which have been mentioned, was 
immediately informed of them by the friends of Martin Kosta. With 
characteristic energy he is said to have exclaimed, “I'll hang every 
one of the rascals from my yard arms.” Capt. Ingraham was a deci- 
ded man, but there were many difficulties in his way. Had Costa 
been an American citizen, the only difficulty would have been a viola- 
tion of international law in using force on the waters of a neutral 
power. But a government that could not, and would not if it could, 
avenge such an outrage committed on its own soil, may be wholly disre- 
garded. This difficulty was quickly disposed of. The great question in 
the conclave of Consuls was, is he an American citizen, and can he claim 
American protection? Capt. Ingraham settled it to his satisfaction, in 
an interview he had with Kosta himself, on board the Hussar, the 
privilege of which, he finally obtained by peremptorily demanding it. 
In the interview, he told Capt. Ingraham what his political relations to 
this country were. Capt. Ingraham asked him, “do you claim Ameri- 
can protection?” “I do,” said Kosta, all manacled. “ You shall have 
it,” was the reply; thus the interview ended. But the Consuls had 
decided that he could not claim American protection. Capt. Ingraham 
could not act against this decision without incurring the charge of 
disobedience; matters were thus brought to a dead-lock for several 
days. The Italian and Hungarian refugees, who had to this time 
been expecting to see the injuries of their fellow countryman avenged, 
now knew no bounds to their frenzy and revenge, and in darkness they 
formed a terrible plot. 

In the most fashionable and best finished café of Symrna, on Wed- 
nesday, the 29th of June, were sitting three Austrian officers, con- 
spicuous in their gay and brilliant uniform, chatting pleasantly with 
their friends, as they sipped the rich Mocca coffee, and tasting their 
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ices. It was dusk. Several powerful men, all armed, approached 
them from behind; a dagger was plunged into the heart of one victim 
who died on the spot, another officer who was stabbed, plunged into 
the sea and swam until he sank from the loss of blood. The third 
was saved by the interference of his friends. The aggressors, either 
through fear, or because they thought they had satisfied their revenge, 
fled. Some of them applied to Capt. Ingraham for protection ; but 
he told them that if they came on board his ship he should deliver 
them into the hands of the authorities. All of them escaped however. 
Probably, in disguise they made their way to other lands. 

In the mean time, Capt. Ingraham had referred the matter to the 
American minister at Constantinople. But there are no telegraphic 
lines, no railroads, no daily steamboats in Turkey, and time was neces- 
sary. Finally, Capt. Ingraham, sick with delay and opposition, spread 
his sails early on Saturday morning, the 2d of July, to catch the land 
breeze that would carry him out of the harbor. But there was 
scarcely breeze enough to raise a ripple. The sails flapped idly 
against the masts, and the ship made but little progress. That very 
morning an Austrian mail steamer from Constantinople, steamed 
down the harbor bringing an important letter from the American 
minister. The St. Louis was, at the time the letter was delivered in 
the city, eight miles away; but the letter was immediately conveyed 
to Capt. Ingraham in a row-boat. 

The letter left the whole matter to the discretion of Capt. Ingraham. 
He immediately sailed down with the imbat, which always commences 
about nine o’clock in the morning, and anchored his vessel exactly 
between the Hussar and the mail steamer. As may be imagined, the 
news spread like wildfire through the city. In a little while every 
marine, quay, and street, from which the vessels could be seen, was 
crammed with excited beings, watching every action with the deepest 
interest. 

The mail steamer was to have left that afternoon for Trieste. 
Martin Kosta was to have been sent by it to meet a felon’s doom in 
Austria, and therefore no communication between it and the Hussar 
was allowed to be held by the American captain. This was the first 
step. In the next place, Capt. Ingraham informed the Austrian com- 
mander that if Kosta was not given up peacably before eleven o’clock 
that morning, he would be taken by force. He received as a reply, 
that on the firing of the first gun from the American ship, Martin 
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Kosta would be immediately taken on the deck of the Hussar and 
shot down. Thus matters stood that morning. The sails were loosed 
and both ships prepared for fatal action. Nothing scarcely could have 
exceeded the eagerness of the American marines and sailors to join 
the fray. The interposition of the Consuls finally effected that the 
time should be postponed from eleven a.M., to four p.m. But this 
only left room for the excitement of the inhabitants to grow. One 
little incident is worthy of mention. A young man by the name of Nel- 
son, a son of an English merchant in Smyrna, went on board the St. 
Louis and volunteered his services against the Austrians. Capt. Ingra- 
ham laughed, but gave him a midshipman’s suit with a sword. He put 
it on, and strutted up and down the deck; at the close of the day, as a 
reward, he presented him with the suit and sword. The missionary 
boys, too, hoisted their little flags, and sat down upon their kivoques to 
watch with deepest interest, the coming battle; and were almost glad 
that they were to be eye-witnesses of a scene which might go down in 
history, side by side with the glorious victories of Paul Jones, Hull, 
and Decatur. 

The Consuls decided before three o’clock that Kosta had better be 
given up. But now the Austrian commander was stubborn, and 
would not yield; besides the Hussar, there was an Austrian schooner 
of fourteen guns, and four Austrian mail steamships of four guns each, 
making an aggregate of fifty-eight, against the twenty-two of the St. 
Louis. The guns of the American were, however, of larger calibre. 
The Captain of the Hussar thought at first he would fight, but he 
could see that the Americans were preparing to give him red hot 
shell, and his heart fainted within him. He sent over to Capt. Ingra- 
ham a sulky message, telling him to come and get Kosta. Capt. 
Ingraham replied that as they had taken Kosta from the shore, they 
should take him back. The Austrians may have thought this was 
adding insult to injury ; nevertheless they still continued to think that 
discretion was the better part of valor. A little before four, Kosta, 
loosed from his chains, was let down from the Hussar into a boat, and 
rowed by six Austrian sailors to the landing place of the French 
Consul; immediately two American boats swept from the St. Louis, 
and flanked the boat on either side. The band on board the St. Louis 
struck up “ Hail Columbia ;” soon the three boats reached the shore, 
where thousands on thousands were gathered to welcome the rescued 
captive. As the American officers handed Kosta from the boat to 
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the shore, cheers after cheers went up from that great throng, such as 
never before had fallen upon the city of Homer’s birth; and some 
voices were English, and some French ; some were Italian, and some 
Hungarian; some were Greek, and some American ; but they all joined 
in sounding the praises of America. The city rung with them, until 
even the Turks were awakened from, their apathy, and asked what 
was the matter. This was Saturday : the next Monday was the Fourth 
of July. The St. Louis was decked throughout, with its richest 
colors. The Turkish battery fired a salute of twenty-one guns in 
honor of our American Independence, to which, of course, the St. 
Louis replied. The vessels of war in the harbor, except the Austrian, 
did the same. And even thé Austrian finally, though late in the day, 
as if ashamed of its ridiculous appearance, hoisted the stars and stripes 
to its fore-truck, and gave the usual salute, to which the Americans 
promptly responded. In the evening, an entertainment and collation 
were served by the European residents, in honor of the American 
officers. Those who were present, during the occurrence of these 
events, and who were eye-witnesses of these scenes, can never forget 
them. Nothing was more calculated than they to fan to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, the feelings of patriotism which always animate 
the heart of the American who has been long separated from his 
country. 

The sequel of these events is well known to all. Martin Kosta soon 
arrived in this country, Capt. Ingraham’s action was commended by 
the government, and he himself, presented with a gold sword. But 
here we must stop. 


A blush is deepening through the folded leaves 
Of that young, guiltless heart, and far within 
Upon the altar of her soul, a flame 

Like to an inspiration, comes; she feels 

That she has learned to love as e’en the heart 
Of woman seldom loves. 

She is a guileless girl—and sorrow’s storm 
With bitter breath, has swept her gentle soul; 
But that was past—and fresh in purity 
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She reveled in a blissful consciousness,— 

She loved, and was beloved, 

She knew she loved—and when the twilight dim 
Stole on with balmy silence, she would list 

A coming step, whose music fall, kept time 

To all the hurried throbbing of her heart. 

And when it stayed, a softened glance would seek, 
Her drooping eye, whose deepest faith had poured 
Its dreamy worship forth so fearlessly : 

Eyes that to him alone were never silent, 

Whose glances sometimes sought for his, and threw 
Their light far through his spirit, till it thrilled 
To music every tightened nevve that strung 

The living lyre of being. 

At such an hour his burning passion slept 

Before the portals of their azure heaven, 

Like to some wandering angel who has sunk 

To rest beside the glory-shadowed gate 

Of a lost Paradise; and when he bowed, 

To press his lips upon the brow that lay 

Soft pillowed on his bosom, she would start 

Up from his half embrace, and then, to hide 

Her sweet confusion, turn aside to part 

With her white, soft fingers, tremblingly, 

The golden masses of his waving hair. 

An angel, bowed before the mercy seat, 

Trusts not more purely in the changeless One 

To whom his prayer ascendeth, than did she, 

The proud, bright being, whom her deathless love 
Had made its idol-god. She covld have laid 

Her soft white hand in his without one thought, 
Except of love and trust, and bade him lead 

Her to the end of life’s bewildered maze, 
Blindfolded, while her heart on his would rest 
Without one care for Time, one lonely fear 

For that Eternity which mortals dread. 

Such, then, is woman’s love—and woe to him 

By whom her trusting nature is betrayed ! 


A change—a fearful, sad, and blighting change 
Came o’er them—how or why it matters not, 
Enough to know it came—enough to feel, 

That they shall meet as they have met, no more. 
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Of him we speak not—but we know he lives ; 
And she whose heart, whose very life was his, 
Would tell you nothing more. 

Lost, lost forever, and her life stands still, 

And gazes upon the future’s cold gray heaven, 
As if to catch one gleam of hope’s fair star. 
Many envy that sweet, lone girl, 

Her light and happy spirit—oh ! it is 

A burning, bitter mockery ! while her life 
Must be one continued struggle with itself, 

To seem what it can never be—to hide 

Its gnawing vulture ’neath a sunny smile, 
You cannot know her—cannot understand 
How one can live, and smile, and still be cursed. 
Cursed with a “living judgment’—once to be 
Beloved—and then to be beloved no more ; 
And never to forget. Her life is like 

Some pictured lily which the artist’s hand 
Gives proportion—shades its virgin leaves 
With nature’s beauty—but the bee can find 
No bouquet there—the breeze waft no perfume ! 
And thus it is that woman’s sacrifice 

‘ Upon the altar of existence’ is 

(That pulse of life) her warm and loving heart ; 
Far other tongues beside the poet’s lyre 
There are to teach them that they often do. 
But, “ let their young affections run to waste, 
And water but the desert,”—that they make, 
And idol to themselves—they bow before 

Its worshipped altar-stone, and even while 
Their incense wreaths of adoration rise, 

It crumbles down before their breath—a mass 
Of shining dust ; they garner in their hearts 
A stream of love undying—but to pour 

Its freshness out at last upon a shrine 

Of gilded clay. 
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Che Thimble Islands. 


Three years in New Haven, and have never seen the Thimble 
Islands! Well, a day or two on salt water and in sunshine, will do 
wonders for that dyspepsia of yours; so borrow a double barrel from 
somebody, and join Captain and the Doctor on a ducking party. 
Four of us will be merry enough for the Gem; there’s a capital cold 
lunch in that hamper, and never mind what it is that clinks against 
the ice in the bucket. 

Captain’s portly form looks odd enough in his well-worn shooting 
jacket; which tells, however, many a tale of swift destruction to 
innocent snipe and plover, in its ooze-drabbled edges, and the evident 
traces of Charm’s muddy paws. His moustache, too, takes a still 
fiercer curl as he carefully sifts the powder into his flask. One cannot 
look at him without thinking of Kingsley’s ideal naturalist. “He 
must be strong in body, able to haul a dredge, climb a rock, turn a 
boulder, walk all day uncertain where he shall eat or rest; ready to 
face sun and rain, wind and frost, and to eat or drink thankfully any- 
thing, however coarse or meagre; he should know how to swim for 
his life, to pull an oar, to sail a boat, and ride the first horse which 
comes to hand; and, finally, he should be a thoroughly good shot and 
a skillful fisherman; and, if he go far abroad, be able on occasion to 
fight for his life.” 

Even the Doctor’s impregnable countenance is lighted with a com- 
placent look, not to accuse him of a smile, which reminds one of some 
old granite fortress, brightened by a ray or two of sunset. 

You and I, unsportsmanlike in our boating flannel, wear perhaps 
too unsophisticated a gladness on our visages, though the well earned 
tan on our hands and faces, together with the patches on our fishing 
boots, will clear us from any sweeping charge of verdancy. But the 
tide has turned ebb by eight o’clock, and we cannot afford to lose this 
fresh south-wester, which every October morning does not give us, so 
pulling off to the stake in Brooks’ diminutive scow, we are forthwith 
on board. Not avery bad twenty foot craft this; hardly celebrated, 
or likely to be, regatta-wise, but staunch, and a sufficiently good sailer. 
Haul away your throat halyards !—now the peak !—slack a little for 
boom lifts !—up with your jib !—lay her head a little more to port !— 
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and as the sails fill, we slip off easily toward the old fort, for we 
cannot quite lay our course, with the breeze in this quarter. As we 
get beyond the wharf we can take in New Haven at a glance, just 
astern. To port are the hill-barriers of Lake Saltonstall, dark with 
evergreens; Indian hill, crowned with the fort, which ancient settlers 
of Quinnipiac made good against the Pequots ; and right over the bow, 
Fort Hale, round, wave-washed, and rugged in its ruin, not very 
formidable in look, and, even in its best days, less dangerous probably 
to an invading armament, than the crooked channel, and these mud 
shoals on which we shall ground if we do not come about. 

The next tack disclosed the white shining crescent of the cove 
beach, with the country houses above it, and, once more on starboard 
tack, we leave the stunted cedars and barnacled rocks at the light- 
house; the flat beach, and creek outside, and are fairly into the sound. 
Now we can make straight sailing to Branford Point, and well beyond 
it you may see a cloudy something just above the water; that is the 
outermost island. Round we come, ‘let her pay off a little more— 
slack your main sheet!’ and we relapse into the most perfect inert- 
ness, until, with the thin jets of smoke from his hitherto compressed 
lips, the Doctor slips out a congratulatory “ Ah!” and is again silent ; 
but there are four muzzles pointed over the weather-bow, at a half 
dozen fishy, tough, black duck—and a simultaneous bang. When we 
get on shore we shall be more sportsmanlike, and not quite so inclined 
to broadsides. But here is the advantage of having a shot in the 
party: there is a dead duck without doubt, for there it flutters, and 
quite as undoubtedly, the Captain must be the successful marksman. 
But we are race-crew men, and he gracefully shares the glory ; and lets 
the game go to the commonwealth, without grumbling ; the epithet 
“beastly,” with the accompanying “hem,” referring, beyond question, 
to the prospective flavor of the duck. 

Subsiding again into leisure, Captain regales us with a scientific 
account of his new invention for increasing speed in ocean navigation. 
The great mechanical and scientific minds of two continents have made 
this a principal object of inquiry for years. 1st. How to increase the 
speed of ships, by models securing a sharp run and light draught. 
2d. How to steer a balloon, which is supposed to have sufficient speed 
already. 


Truly it is real greatness that shows simplicity in invention, causing 
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to wonder, all those who had before perplexed themselves with intri- 
cate solutions of the same problem. 

Captain simply combines steamship with balloon, lifts the sharp 
beautiful hull till only keel and rudder and paddles touch, and the 
nicely balanced fabric will slip from wave to wave, with the lightness 
and velocity of the balloon, and meeting the resistance of the air 
alone; but moving, nevertheless, with all the steady security of a 
steamer, finding propelling resistance and steerage way, in the denser 
medium of water. He grows eloquent as he expatiates on the feasi- 
bility, the economy, the safety, the speed. He gives us the cost in 
dollars, tells how beautifully the fair craft, Nautilus-like, shall fold the 
silky tissues of the balloon, when the storm is too powerful and head 
winds assail her, to come forth more beautiful, on, or rather above, 
the assuaged element. Finally, with formulas and stochiometric de- 
-ductions innumerable, he shows conclusively how little burden or 
expense to the ship would be the 

SO,.HO+Zn=SO, 10+H or HCl+ Zn=ZnCl+H, 

necessary to the production of hydrogen to fill the balloon, if once 
collapsed by stress of weather. Where is the Great Eastern? 

Another hour and a half brings us to the islands. “Keep out- 
side the spar-buoys,” which the Captain facetiously terms “ pugilists,” 
and once by this confused jumble of rocks and sand bars, we are in 
the narrow channel, and what is worse, in a calm, with no means of 
determining what will come next, a puff off the land, or a white squall. 
‘The hamper and the ice-bucket are examined. Then we all join the 
Doctor in the tobacco movement; for, save while he was eating, his 
pipe has been between his teeth since we got under sail. Still nothing 
to help us in another mile, no motive power save tide, and Kidd him- 
self never could have calculated the multiplicity of eddies among 
these countless rocks. So dreamily we puff the fragrant clouds, more 
dreamily gaze down into the placid wave—not the pure green of mid- 
ocean truly, but yet far other than the muddy brackish stuff in the 
harbor, and we look down 


“ Far through the wine-dark depths of the crystal, the gardens of Nereus, 
** Coral and sea-fan and tangle, the blooms and the palms of the ocean, 
" Silveryp/jish, wreathed shell, and the strange lithe things of the water.” 


Or as the Captain less poetically suggests, “ we see sharks in the eel- 
grass.” 
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But you were right; that cloud to southeast is rolling up a little 
and wiil give us a blow. There it comes, ruffling the smooth surface, 
now lashing it. Lucky it is that we have her head well up into it. 
Now make Pot Rock and the cove before we get the heaviest of it! or 
we shall be put to our swimming. Let the jib stand! Haul ita 
little closer with the main! She reels to it gallantly, but heavier 
comes the gale; we cling close to the weather gunwale, but are almost 
buried to leeward. Steady in this narrow inlet! that is a rock which 
grates the rudder, but we are already in the lee of the island, and now 
through between these big wave-worn ledges, and in Capt. Kidd’s 
famous hiding place, quiet enough, deep and fair anchorage ground. 
We thought it tried our nerves a little coming through here in this 
little thing, but consider the skill it would take to jam a heavy armed 
pirate through these windings. But here Kidd used to lie at anchor, 
concealed by the high rocks and trees of a perfect circle of islands, 
with more than one channel, dangerous and intricate to protect him. 
Hard up your helm! Lay her right into that smaller cove! Let go 
main sheet! Now we will make all ship-shape and see his look out, 
the top of this hilly island. Here is the celebrated punch-bowl in the 
rock, big as a barrel; and near by, his scarcely traceable initials. But 
how the wind beats this side of the island! We are fortunately out 
of it: it is grand to look at, this 


“ Crashing and lapping of waters, and sighing and tossing of weed-beds, 
Gurgle, and whisper and hiss of the fuam, and thundering surges,” 


but if the worst of it had come first, where you see are white breakers 
already, we should have had but an unseaworthy cratt to get back 
in, at best. 

These rocks, black and dirty at low tide, are broken by many a 
reedy inlet, where sea fowl! love to hide, as close and cunning as so many 
pirates. We have a rendezvous for sleeping and eating, for Pot Rock 
boasts a hotel, very caravansary like, but yet a hotel. We shoota 
great deal and hit some. 

Captain explains the divers species of game. Doctor becomes 
hilarious, and talks up a camel store of conversational exertion. We 
have shot away all our powder—would that we had its equivalent !— 
and “ want to go home,” but there are white caps enough outside yet 
and it takes a good hand to keep a boat steady before such a fickle 
wind, gusty and strong. 
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However, Doctor must go home, for he is out of tobacco. Captain 
must go or the “ Biddy ” will ruin his aquarium again. You must go 
or you will not get “that Philosophical,” and I must go or I shall 
be shipped from college. The tide is full and covers the rocks that 
were troublesome at ebb, we shall not handle the staunch little Gem 
very badly, and, if at worst, we do go over, we are all better at swim- 
ming, and far more likely to distinguish ourselves in that way. So 
furl your jib close !—reef the mainsail!—stow everything snug, and 
risk the wetting. All very pretty boys play till we run out into open 
water, but now how we pitch about! Nice work, but not so wet as 
might be, and cannot last long at this speed. How we leap through 
it! A half hour, and then another, still we are right side up and con- 
fident enough, now we are afloat. The wind has got a little northerly, 
and these chopping cross-seas off the Light, wash us beautifully. 
They are poor sportsmen, however, who cannot take a bath at any 
moment, and like it, or at least pretend to. We make Brook’s with no 
accident more serious than the loss of the Doctor’s hat, and dispose of 
the birds. 

Reader! when you have nothing better to do, and that is often, 
make a short voyage to Thimble Islands, and if you shoot anything 
that will make a game supper, remember the editor. C. H. 0. 


Love and Woman. 


Love, (L’ Amour.) From the French of M. J. Michelet. Translated 
by J. W. Palmer, M.D. New York, Rudd & Carleton, 1859. 

Woman, (La Femme.) From the French of M. J. Michelet. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Palmer, M.D. New York, Rudd & Carleton, 1860. 


Much has been written and said, in these times, of woman; much in 
all times of love. Thoughtful men are recognizing the great fact of 
the age, that woman is conquering for herself a proper appreciation 
and acknowledgment of her relative ability. She has been regarded 
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even by those races which have most respected her, as intellectually 
inferior to, and naturally dependent upon man. In consequence of 
this prevalent conception of her character, no people has in its laws 
recognized her jural equality. Until recently no one has ventured to 
raise his or her voice against this settled conviction of both sexes. 
Sidney Smith, indeed, believed that their difference in character was 
due to education alone, urging that so long as little boys and girls 
played in the dirt and trundled hoops together, no one could perceive 
any distinction of sex. Short-sighted man! had he lived in our day 
he would have seen that the trundling of hoops constitutes an essen- 
tial separation of the one from the other. Yes, Mr. Smith! some- 
thing stronger than education, even bars of steel, divides us from one 
another. On this subject, however, a great change, almost a revolu- 
tion, of opinion has been compelled by the achievements of women in 
art, science, and literature. The searchiug analysis of Charlotte 
Bronté, the vigorous thought of Mrs. Stowe, the philosophy of Mrs. 
Browning, the rational sympathy of Mrs. Ellis, the descriptive power 
of Mrs. Jamieson, force the conviction that the intellectual equality of 
woman can no longer be denied. She has invaded those realms of 
thought which man has supposed to be peculiarly his own, and all in- 
telligent men acquiesce in the new condition of woman and welcome 
her to her new sphere of influence. She has infused her spirit into 
literature by a host of writers; Rosa Bonheur has given her a new 
impetus in the direction of art; she even threatens to purify our pol- 
itics. This novel spirit is also beginning to appear in the writings of 
the French. 

We have chosen these two works, “Love,” and “Woman,” to in- 
quire what will be the effect upon the American mind of their exten- 
sive circulation, and to set forth the woman of France, both actual 
and ideal. 

M. Michelet is well known as a historian aud as a philosopher. He 
writes upon a congenial subject. He has thought much of this mat- 
ter. His own domestic experience has aided him greatly in the 
prosecution of his work. No other Frenchman has combined as he has 
the qualifications requisite to such a task. These books, then, con- 
tain the highest conception of woman possible toa Frenchman. In 
one of his inimitable essays Montaigne says, “I find after all, that 
love is but a thirst for enjoying the object desired.” Until Michelet, 
this has been the French definition of love. Is his idea superior to 
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that of Montaigne? As man regards woman, is he himself worthy 
of regard. No one but a villain despises her. So as a nation loves 
will be its morality. What must be the society where such a notion 
prevails? It is a society where every man “hates his neighbor, but 
loves his neighbor’s wife.” Paris, the most civilized, is also the most 
corrupt city in Europe. Woman is regarded not as an equal, as 
a helpmeet, but as a toy and a plaything. Many of the choicest 
specimens of English poetry cannot be even understood by a French- 
man, from his entire ignorance of the position of woman in England. 
Compare these words of an English mother to her son about his wife, 
with any of Michelet’s thoughts upon the same subject, and see how 
incomparably more noble they are. 


* Sun her with your smile 
When she is joyful: and whenever she stands 
Within the shade of grief, stand you there too. 
Pray with her, read to her, lead her gently on 
Up the ascent of life, until you reach 
The spot whence one of you shall be caught up 
And landed on the golden steps of Heaven.” 


It is impossible for a Frenchman to conceive of such communion of 
spirit between husband and wife. Until reeently, the only women of 
mark in French history have derived their fame from pandering to the 
lusts of a monarch, and it does not appear that the estimation in 
which Mesdames de Maintenon and Pompadour are held is lessened 
by their being the royal mistresses. To be sure, a writer here and 
there roundly asserts that woman is superior to man, but only in ca- 
pacity for evil, as one from whom we quote. “Adam,” says he, “ was 
sublimely endowed, but woman humbled him; Samson was strong, 
but woman made him eaptive; Lot was chaste, but woman seduced 
him; David was religious, but woman disturbed his piety; Solomon 
was wise, but woman deeeived him; Job was patient, but was robbed 
by the devil of fortune and family; ulcerated, grieved and oppressed, 
nothing provoked him to anger till a woman did it, thus proving her- 
self stronger than the devil.” ‘Thus the Frenchwoman, unable to be- 
come famous except through self-degradation, too weak to rebel against 
public opinion, too shallow-minded to desire deliverance, has employ- 
ed herself only in confirming her bondage by her contemptible fri- 
volity and despicable love of show. Truly, of all beings, the most 
‘worthy of scorn and execration, is the fashionable woman, who flaunts 
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her finery in our faces, and knows not that she has a soul. For such 
women can there be any love but that which Montaigne defines? Can 
there be to them with their husbands any community of feeling and 
aspiration, which is essential to love as we understand it? Yet Miche- 
let. says, “if you desire a wife whose soul shall respond to your own 
by the sympathy of intellect as well as love—who shall renew your 
heart by a charming vivacity and gaiety, a helping wit, womanly words 
or bird-like songs—you must choose a Frenchwoman.” 

Now let us see what is the ideal woman, the “eternal woman,” of 
M. Michelet. We quote: “she should be gentle, trusting, willing to 
be guided, and above all, fresh in heart. All the rest is of trifling 
consideration.” Again, “woman takes hardly any interest in the 
vain discussions which are carried on in her name at the present day. 
She troubles herself very little about the famous inconsistent debate 
whether she is superior or inferior to man.” “ She believes everything 
her husband tells her, and, confiding her body and soul to him, she is 
very far from discussing any differences of opinion which may in real- 
ity separate them ; unconsciously, also, she even yields him her faith.” 
This is the “ eternal woman.” Can it be that the historian Michelet, 
who has admired the characters of the noble women of history, has 
formed no higher conception of the true woman? Can it be that the 
philosopher Michelet imagines that an independent, large-minded man 
could be content with such a wife? Could she share in his joys and 
sorrows? Could she who “takes no interest in the discussions” of the 
day, which aim at an entire change of her legal relations to man, 
which are tending toward her emancipation from slavery to fashion, 
which are striving to enlarge her mind that she may keep pace with 
the other sex, be a fit companion for an intelligent man? This is the 
“eternal woman,” the model woman, whose perfection we cannot ex- 
pect to find complete in any mortal, the standard of excellence to our 
wives and daughters. She is gentle, confiding, virtuous, dependent, 
fickle, unintelligent. Is this the entertainment to which the fame of 
the author invited us? Ought such books to be presented to Ameri- 
can women, as the product of the profound thought of a philosopher, 
“in the sincere belief that it will do good?” M. Michelet, consistently 
with his ideal, tells us that every woman must be continually guarded, 
for she is ever liable to yield to the slightest temptations. It would 
be very ludicrous, if it were not very sad, that the chapters in which 
this subject is treated, embody the convictions of the most sagacious 
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analyzer and enthusiastic admirer of the female character in France. 
If such are his opinions, what must be the practice of the nation? 
For the author is sincere ; it is obvious that he writes with a purpose 
to do good; and if our estimate of French society be correct, his 
ideal is infinitely superior to the actual. 

These books, therefore, may be hailed as the first movement in 
favor of woman in a country which, to our apprehension, has so 
miserably failed in all its efforts towards liberty, in a great measure 
because woman has not aided in the struggle, by her gentle, yet pow- 
erful influence. Her sympathies have been on the side of imperial 
magnificence, tather than of republican simplicity. No! not until the 
Frenchwoman has been educated away from pleasure-loving, away 
from her servitude to fashion, away from her sickly sentimentality, up 
to a supreme regard for virtue, up to a contempt for frivolity, up to a 
healthy mental development; not unti lshe knows herself, her capabil- 
ities, her powers, will the man of France, from his new reverence for 
woman, cease to be a hero-worshipper, and thus obtain a well grounded 
hope of success in a new attempt at self-government. 

M. Michelet’s views of education seem to us radically defective, though 
entirely consistent with what has gone before. She should learn garden- 
ing and natural history for amusement, and should pay strict regard to 
health. She is not to learn history; it is too dry; by no means is she 
to meddle with metaphysics; it is too difficult. Is this enough? Is 
the “eternal woman” so poorly endowed as to derive no benefit from 
the examples of history? Is her soul so small as to be incapable of 
analysis ? 

“ Woman” is much superior to “ Love.” It is more practical, less 
sentimental. Many of its precepts deserve to be pondered by all 
women. Its pictures of country life in France are terrible from their 
very reality. He says, “it is for this that he (the farmer) marries, in 
order to have a workman; in the Antilles, they buy a negro; in 
France we marry a wife.” 

These books will be valuable in concentrating thought and eliciting 
discussion upon their subject, rather than for any actual contribution 
to the cause which they advocate. They have indisputably aided to 
raise the French woman in her own estimation, and would be of ser- 
vice even to many American women. They fail of much they might 
have effected by teaching woman that she is created only to be 
married; that her education must have reference only to her relations 
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as a wife, that it is not necessary for her at school to love to learn, 
bnt only to learn to love. How truly might many American as well 
as French girls say, 


“I was little, and a fool, 
When they sent me to school; 
I was little, and a fool, 
When they sent me to school ; 
But nothing there I heard, 
Save a little loving word, 
Which, now I have a lover, 
I am always saying over.” 


It is this idea, inculeated by so many mothers, which renders the man- 
ners of many, very many young women utterly disgustiong to all 
sensible men; this it is which makes women forget her womanhood, 
which makes her an odious flirt, fickle in friendship, incapable of love. 

The translator has generally performed his office faithfully; some- 
times by being too literal, he has verged upon obscurity. What 
means such a sentence as the following,—“her destiny is such that 
the higher she stands as religious poetry, the more effective will she 
be in common and practical life.” Perhaps the translation ought in 
some cases to be obscure in order to fit the works for general circu- 
lation. Let us here enter our protest against the introduction of the 
French use of the word lover ; the only word by which it should be 
rendered is adulterer. 

The sentimentalism and extravagant statement with which these 
works abound are peculiar to French literature, and therefore excus- 
able here. ‘There is much in “ Love” and more in “ Woman” which is 
good, yet the pretensions of books treating upon such topics should 
be carefully criticised, for upon a proper solution of the questions— 
what is woman,—what are her rights,—what are her duties,—depends 
the moral life of the nations. Not until they are correctly answered 
can society make any great and permanent advance. S. T. K. 
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Che Execution of Marie Antoinette. 


There is a hush within the crowded streets 
Of Paris, which no light illumineth, 

For civil war is rife: and each heart beats, 
Intent on cruel death. 


A silence that tells not of fear nor awe, 

But dreadful hate, that clenches every hand— 
A silence like the lull in storms, before 

They burst upon the land. 


The air is clear. The sky its brightest blue ; 
Yet there the guillotine can be discerned, 
But men are too familiar with the view, 
For now each eye is turned, 


To that tribunal where the doom is sealed— 
Of one, who wore a fairer coronet 

Than ever France in brighter time did yield-- 
Of Marie Antoinette. 


Who now comes forth with calm uplifted eyes, 

And hair, bleached white with sorrow, scarcely seen, 
And robes which e’en the peasant might despise : 

Yet she was once their queen. 


The lofty forehead scorns the ribald jest, 
And cursing insults that might well appall ; 
Her wasted hands are crossed upon her breast, 
And still no tear-drops fall. 


Until she sees as if all hope to bar, 

(Who would not weep at such a sight as this ?) 
Her little child, with streaming eyes, afar, 

Wave with his hand a kiss. 


One moment a strong sob of pain unseals 
The mighty love upon the mother’s part, 
And then that face, so strangely fair, conceals 

Her weary, broken heart. 


The eyes are closed, she seemeth not to hear 
The priest, who with the cross, beside her stands; 
Nor heedeth those foul words that strike her ear, 
Like hissing fire-brands. 
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Mayhap her thoughts are busy with the past— it 
For even at the scaffold they will roam— ae 
And she has wandered dreamily and fast yen? 
To her own native home. frie i 
Up through the chancel swells the bridal song, a 
And like a perfume onward floats to her; an 
While golden hopes, bright pinioned, waft along ee ee 
The maid of Austria. 
Where now are all the smiles that banished gloom ? q : 
The laughter-loving princess all did praise ? Be 
Perished, alas! within her prison tomb, = 
Fled with her happy days. - 
And will not one of all this mass reply 7 
To her mute call, and her poor cause advance ? oe 
Will no one doff his blood-red cap, and die aie 
For justice and for France ? 
Not thus doth revolution list to woe, i fi a 
Nor lawless crime so steel the hearts of men ; ma ss 
That fearful engine in the street below, ay 
Must to its work again. Z iF 
And it is over—one revengeful shout-- a 
One throb of pain that bears its own reward— be a 
One victim more—the dense crowd rushes out-- a 
And she is with her God. Py 
But as the tide oftimes recedes in waves, F 
That on the beach in angry force are hurled, an 
Leaving at rest amid the rocky caves ee 
Full many a water world, c 
So yet there lingers where she proudly stood, er 
A soldier left alone of all the rest, * 
Who dips his kerchief in her martyr-blood, cae. 
And folds it in his breast. i 
Ay, Mingault! let thy tears their tribute rain, a eo 
And herald to the world for bitter scorn, ae 
That she who was most innocent is slain, 4 ey 
And only one to mourn, J. N. 
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Memorabilia Palensia, 


The Gymasium proper was dedicated on Monday evening, Jan. 30th, to its 
peculiar divinity, whatever or whoever that may be. Neptune, we presume, he 
being the tutelary God of the ocean, and hence of the muscles. 

We were not present, but the performances received unqualified admiration 
from those who were. It was, we hope, the commencement of an attempt at 
physical development, which, in addition to the sanitary advantages afforded, 
shall abrogate the cowardly use of the pistol and the knife in self-defense, here- 
tofore so disastrous to our reputation for courage. 

In accordance with resolutions passed by the Linonian and Brother's Societies 
on Feb. 15th, the Corporation are to be petitioned, through the faculty, that all 
Society taxes shall be assessed on the College term-bills, and that communica- 
tion between the libraries of the Societies and the College be established, all 
three of which to be under the same supervision, the Societies defraying one- 
half of the expenses. 

On February 22d, in the year of our Lord 1860, the election of the members 
of the Central Board of Editors for the Undergraduate, was held at 155 Divinity 
College,—which being the office of the Yale Literary Magazine, was, neverthe- 
less, kindly loaned for the purpose. From the free and general invitation which 
was given to the College to participate in this choice, we were induced to believe 
that we should be permitted to exercise our elective franchise without being 
trammeled by the nomination of any one by any party, social or political, by any 
clique of friends or Society members. We soon found ont our mistake, Nomina- 
tions were made, and partisan feeling soon created rivals for our support. The 
result of all which was the following : 

LUTHER M. JONES, 

JOHN M. MORRIS, From the class of 1860. 
EDWARD G. MASON. 

SIMEON E. BALDWIN, 

ROBERT L. CHAMBERLAIN, From the class of 1861. 
WILLIAM E. PARK. 

JAMES P. BLAKE, 

DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, From the class of 1862. 
FLAVIUS J. COOK. 

There were three tickets with the same five names onall of them. These five 
were consequently elected, together with one gentleman not a member of Col- 
lege; the other three gentlemen have always previously enjoyed the reputation of 
being respectable men. The resultwas announced the same day to a gathering of 
students, in the President’s lecture room, numbering about thirty. A motion 
was made that “as has always been customary, the election of the Board of 
Editors for the Undergraduate be made unanimous by College.” We are 
obliged to add that this motion would have gone by default had it not been 
promptly seconded by a Yale Lit. Editor. The thirty then agreed that the Edit- 
ors of the Undergraduate were unanimously elected by the votes of all College. 
We extend our editorial flipper, and wish them much success. We should be 
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pleased to know, however, how long it has been “ customary ” to elect Under- 
graduate Editors by a unanimous vote. 


As wild animals cannot be tamed after having once tasted blood, so the taste 
acquired fur balloting resulted in the election of the following persons on the 
evening of the same day, (Feb. 22,) in the Linonian and Brother's Societies : 


Linonia, Brothers in Unity. 
President. President. 
Joun M. Morris. Marcus P. Know tron. 
Vice President. Vice President. 
Epwarp G. Mason. Wma. Water 
Secretary. Secretary. 
M. Towte. L. Suipiey. 
Vice Secretary. Vice Secretary. 
Lampson. CuarLes B. Sumner. 


One of the lower rooms of North Middle College was discovered to be on fire 
about half-past one, Friday afternoon, Feb. 24th. The firemen were promptly or 
the ground and soon put out the fire and the furniture. We understand that 
the occupant is also much “ put out” on account of the water, but he must 
remember that it was pro bono publico. 


Again has Yale been called to mourn the loss of a venerated teacher and ven- 
erable disciple of religion. Prof. Chauncey Allen Goodrich, D. D., died at his 
residence at 4 1-2 o’clock, P. M., Saturday, Feb. 25th. He had not been en- 
joying vigorous health for some time previous to his decease, and ten days ante- 
rior to his death he had been suffering from a severe attack of bilious pneu- 
monia, which caused no serious apprehensions for his life till it terminated in a 
paralytic stroke on the morning of his death. A second put an end to his ex- 
istence the afternoon of the same day. 

Prof. Goodrich was born in New Haven in the year 1790. Graduated in 1810, 
became a tutor in College, and three years afterwards became the pastor of a 
church in Middletown, Ct. He was elected in 1817 Professor of Rhetoric and Or- 
atory in this College, which post he resigned in 1839 for the purpose of occupy- 
ing the chair of Pastoral Theology, This position he relinquished only in death. 

His chief works are a Greek Grammer, “ Latin Lessons,” “Greek Lessons,” 
Selections from the most eloquent British orators, and the various revisions and 
additions which he has made to Webster’s Dictionary. We can here only drop 
a passing tribute to the benevolent and christian qualities of a genial and child- . 
like heart. His experience as a christian guide, his strong faith in the persua- 
sive power of the gospel, the high intellectual order of his talents and extent of 
his personal influence, will render his place difficult to be filled. 


The following prizes in Mathematics have been given to members of the class 
of 1860. 
First Prize, Charles H. Vandyne. 
Second Prize, Clarence E. Dutton. 
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Prizes for excellence in English composition have been awarded to the fol- 
lowing members of the Sophomore class : 
1st Division. 2nd Division. 8rd Division. 
1st Prize. Flavius J. Cook. Franklin McVeagh. George C. Ripley. 


2a « Frederic Adams, § Daniel H. Hemenway, § Richard Skinner, 
James P. Blake. Cornelius L. Kitchel. ( John P. Taylor. 


3a“ Daniel H. Chamberlain. Henry P. Johnston. Robert K. Weeks. 


Mr. T. H. Pease has published a beautiful steel engraving of the late Prof. 
Goodrich. It is executed in the best style of art, and is a faithful likeness. 
No inducement need be urged upon all to purchase the picture of one whose 
benevolent countenance has been so familiar to us all, as we have heard his 
earnest appeals to us in the weekly lecture. The price of the engraving is fifty 
cents. All orders from abroad will be filled at this price, postage paid. 


Evitor's Guble. 


We feel as much embarassed in commencing our monthly talk as does the 
youth at his first party, on being introduced to some young lady who, from four 
or five years experience, knows all the colloquial ropes, but who maliciously 
waits for the sufferer before her, to stammer out “it’s beautiful weather we 
have had lately.” We are aware that ‘‘ Winter has passed away and Spring has 
come.” We know that “ another vacation is at hand,” but we also know that 
an average number of our readers have heard of these things before, and might 
be disposed to regard such statements as lacking in originality, and consequent- 
ly, good taste. We will therefore pass over these common-places, and attend 
one called the “ Atlantic Monthly,” which our readers perhaps know is a yellow- 
covered magazine published at the hub of the universe ; but we do not on this 
account feel bold enough to say that it is particularly navish. The Atlantic 
does know how to patronize. With a most benevolent smile, and in the most 
orthodox manner, it lays its hand upon the head of many a little pamphlet, or wel- 
comes with a “‘ I-like-to-see-you-try ” sort of an air, the first literary baby of some 
unknown author. Well, the Atlantic has been stroking the hair of the Under- 
graduate a little this month, after telling us first that it likes to read college 
magazines, just to see how the young colts trot. We are not remarkable judges 
of horseflesh, but we do believe that it is preferable to see the spirited, though 
inexperienced, trotting of literary colts, rather than to look at the same old 
paces of literary hacks. And we believe that the former would bring the most, 
whenever they choose to sell their services. However, after currying down and 
polishing up the Undergraduate it suddenly proceeds to rub the hair the other 
way, having found, as it thought, a weak point in the orthography of the maga- 
zine. Here’s the objection: “ Traveller should not be spelt traveler, nor theatre, 
theater. These last provincialisms, particularly, should not find a place in a 
journal meant for students all over the English-speazing world. And if, as we 
hope, contributions shall hereafter appear in the new Quarterly from any persons 
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connected with our neighboring University, it should be a condition that the 
English standard of spelling should be adopted in preference to any local per- 
versions.” 

The Atlantic objects to “traveling,” perhaps because it hasn’t traveled; for 
it talks of provincialisms as if it had always lived in the provinces.* We fear 
this is the case, Monsieur Atlantic. We fear also that you will take advantage of 
any concessions we may make to you on this point. We have good reason to 
believe that if we give you an inch in “traveling” you will take an “1,” and if we 
allow you an ell, we should just as like as not be putting a foot in it. We are 
not so sure but that you are extravagant enough in your orthography to form a 
‘house ” with two Ls, just as you want to see the latter end of “theater” turned 
hind side before. Had you had an opportunity to make any such criticism you 
would, no doubt, have considered it as sacriligious not to have put two p’s in 
worshiping, although you know that there is but one pin all forms of piety. 
Moreover, we desire to sympathize with the conductors of the Undergraduate 
upon the hard conditions to which they must submit, provided they desire any 
contributions from the good spellers in Harvard. The editor, we notice, has very 
modestly invited you to ask Harvard to share with you, your labors, and we sup- 
pose you will immediately request them to join your undertaking. But he does 
not wish them to sacrifice their principles—of orthography. What are you going 
to do, gents. of the Undergrad. ? Harvard, we will suppose, tells you “you must 
plant more p’s, you must increase your l’s, change your meters, adopt these 
measures, or not’a single syllable do you get from us. 0, wicked and perverse 
generations of Yale, we will not submit to your “local perversions.” Will you, 
gentlemen, be dictated to in this manner? Is this the liberty of the press? No 
gents. of the U. G., knowing as we do the fierce determination, whole-souled ob- 
stinacy of your characters, we feel assured that you will suffer the rich fields of 
literature in the Undergraduate, to run to waste, (paper) or let them “go to 
grass,” before you will prove false to your colors, or desert your standard 
(Dictionary). 

Hitherto the world has been much puzzled by the difficulty found in deter- 
mining the present habitation of the Hebrew children, and has not been satisfied 
in regard to the identity of the individual who was guilty of an assault upon 
Wm. Paterson, Esq. But these questions have sunk into insignificance in com- 
parison with an inquiry which has lately shaken the Senior Class to its very 
foundations, if we may use so strong a metaphor. This question is, ‘‘ shall we 
have a levee on Presentation night.” Perhaps it will be interesting to trace the 
history of this agitation. As many as twenty-five years ago it was customary 
for the graduating class to furnish some entertainment of this sort; and it 
occurred to some party-going Senior that the restitution of this"principle would 
be pleasant, as well as somewhat expensive. He communicated his ideas to 
others of sympathetic natures, and the result was a Class-mecting, a motion 


* Its talking about provincialisms, reminds us of the Hoosier, who on a visit to New York, 
exclaimed, on being asked “ what he thought of the city,” ‘Oh New York is too far from La 
Porte ever to come to much.” 
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made in favor of the levee, an affirmative vote taken, a committee ordered and 
appointed. But some of the knowing ones the next day discovered that the 
committee had been packed, and that the motion had been carried over the 
heads of the Class. A meeting was again called, and it was proved clearly that 
there had been no opportunity given to the negative to vote: the committee then 
resigned. At a third meeting the class decided that the plan was feasible. We 
have not, we hope, been a resident of the Queen City of the West for nothing ; 
we hope that our juvenile experience there has not entirely been thrown away 
We think that it has not. 

Having therefore seen, however paradoxical it may seem, at various places. 
and on various times, many hogs-heads packed in barrels, (illustrating the mot- 
to of multum in parvo,) we feel ourselves qualified to declare that this com- 
mittee was packed, and like the commodity above referred to, soon found itself 
in a most decided “ pickle.” For the class for sometime refused to lfsten to any 
of the arguments in favor of the above, because they thought that the plan 
should have been made known before by this committee, and discussed previous 
to the meeting. As the ayes and noes had not been called the day previous, it 
had not been legally decided, but we noticed that although this question was 
not supported on the strength of the eyes and nose, the members of the com- 
mittee went in for it head and ears; at least, these seem to have been the chief 
features in the case. But we are to havea levee. 

The ten-pin alleys of the Gymnasium seem to be as popular as ever, and are 
splendid adjuncts to a proper cultivation of our physical powers, Though 
strictly temperate, we occasionally stop and “ take a flowing bowl” and then ‘‘go 
rolling home.” 

As our circulation is not as extensive as that of the Undergraduate, we were 
pecuniarily unable to send any of our contributors to Labrador, though perhaps 
mentally despatching them all to Halifax, but we were able by extraordinary ex- 
ertions to post one of our Editors to Thimble Islands, an account of whose jour- 
ney will be found in the present number. 

Some of our Southern cotemporaries are very indignant over the illustrations 
of John Brown’s invasion, in the December number of the “ Lit.” Some of 
them go as far as to reprint the pictures as long as the vost does not exceed 
their limited means. When this happens they suddenly discover, and gravely 
announce, that the rest of the illustrations are too disgusting or shocking to be 
printed. But we must refer all these irate friends to our fighting Editor, who is 
also the author of the illustrations, assuring them that from what we know of 
him they will receive satisfaction at his hands. 

We would respectfully remind some of our subscribers who have not yet paid 
up, that the Magazine soon goes out of our hands, and we wish to make an ad- 
justment of our affairs. All those whose names are on our books as subscribers, 
we hold in all honor bound to remit the amount due, for it was upon the basis 
of these subscriptions that we made our expenditures. We earnestly desire, 
that, if convenient, all subscribers would hand the amount to our agent, without 
waiting for him to call upon them. Yours Truly. 


KNEVALS 


118 Chapel Street, Bank Building, 


Keep constantly on hand a large and complete assortment of 


Cloths, 
Over Coatings, 
Cassimeres, 
Vestings, &c. 


Of every description style and quality. 
ALSO 


GENTS’ 
FURNISHING 
GOODS ! 


Drawers, Wrappers, Shirts, Half 
Hose, Robes de Chambre, 
Neck Ties, Gloves, 

Etc., Etc. 
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FRANE LIN ’S 


NEW INVENTION 


FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 


FRANKLIN'S | 


PATENT 


Franklin’s @atent 
PATENT SECURED. 


THE FIRST EVER 
GRANTED IN AMERICA 


IMPROVEMENT, 


Patented January 1860, | IMPROVEMENT, 


The subscriber has just received a patent for an improvement in making 
Pantaloons, by which the shape is rendered more comely, the style more ele- 
gant, and the finish more complete, than by any method heretofore known to 
the trade. The improvement consists in such a combination of the materials 
connected with the legs of the Pantaloons, as to give them the desired shape, 
and cause them to retain their form as long as they last. The invention of the 
subscriber will prevent them from losing their beauty of shape, or smoothness 
of surface, notwithstanding any wetting or dampness to which they are exposed. 

This improvement being the first and only invention in the tailoring line that 
has, to my knowledge, been patented in this country, is significant of the dili- 
Fr ag and careful obseryation with which the subscriber has pursued 

8 business. 


IF YOU WISH A PAIR OF GOOD FITTING AND ELEGANT PANTS, 


That will retain thirr shape, get those with the Improvement of the subscriber. 
If you desire a Coat, Vest, or Pants, or any article of Furnishing Goods, at a 
reasonable price, get them at 57 ORANGE STREET. 

We do not wish to advertise ourselves as Cheap Tailors, but it is a fact that 
our rent is less than half of what is paid by some others in our business in this 
city, and our other expenses are also less. If our prices are less than other 
first-class Tailors charge, it must not thence be inferred that our work is inferior. 
But there is a fact that would seem to render it quite probable that our work is 
as good as the best, viz: that WE PAY HIGHER PRICES FOR MAKING OUR 
GARMENTS, in proportion to what we sell them for, than are paid by any 
other establishment in the city. 

‘We mean to keep on hand such an assortment of seasonable goods in our line as our custo- 
mers call tor, and to sell them at such rates, and under such representations, as to give entire 
satisfaction. During the last three years we have received as extensive a patronage as we 
could expect, and our custom has been steadily on the increase. We are gratified for the en- 
couragement we have received, and for the cheering prospect that appears to be before us. 
We tender our sincere thanks to all our former patrons for past favors. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 57 Orange St. 
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GO TO THE GREAT 


GIFT BOOK SALE! 


Permanently located at 


3 POST OFFICE BLOCK, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Where can be found the best collection of Standard and Miscellane- 


ous Books ever offered in this place—The Books are all new and 
warranted perfect. 


BOOK AND GOLD WATCH, for....-.---------- $1.00 
BOOK AND SILVER WATCH, for_...-.-------- 1.00 
BOOK AND GOLD CHAIN, for..-...--------- 1.00 
BOOK AND GOLD LOCKET, for........-.-- 1.00 
BOOK AND GOLD PENCIL, 


BOOK AND GOLD PEN, for-_.......- 


GOLD PINS, PENS, RINGS, SETS OF JEWELRY, 


and Ten Thousand a articles 4 value will be given away to 
our customers, and the Books sold at the same prices, or lower than 
at other stores. This isno Humbug, but a 


GENUINE GIFT BOOK SALE, 


Aud warranted to be perfectly satisfactory to all. The stock is all 


new, and comprises the largest and best selected assortment of 
Books ever offered in this way. 


10,000 VOLUMES, 


of choice Books on every subject, and 


$10,000 WORTH OF JEWELRY!!! 


To be given to the purchasers of them at the time of sale. 


Call and Examine our Plan and get a Catalogue. 
I. J: BOSWELL. 
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Thus we strive by honest labor, 
To help ourselves and suit our neighbor! 


W. S. SANFORD & CO., 


aT THE 


CORNER HAT STORE! 


COR. CHAPEL AND STATE STREETS, 


Keep the best Stock of 
Hats, Caps, Trunks, Umbrellas, Shirts, Collars, Hose, besides Fur 
Collars, Fur Caps, and Fur Gloves, in New Haven County. 


Our styles are the latest, we sell for Cash, as cheap as the Cheapest, ard as 
good as the best. 


i@N. B. SEAMLESS COATS AND CAPS, A NEW THING..£4 
W.S.SANFORD & CO., [ntroducers of Styles. 


PARMELEE & HAWLEY, 


DRAPERS AND TATLORS, 


COR. CHAPEL AND ORANGE STS., NEW HAVEN, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their large and well-selected Stock of 


CLOTHS! 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c. 


Messrs, P. & H. would call attention to their large assortment of 


FASHIONABLE ENAMELED COLLARS, 


and to a large assortment of Business Coats in the latest Spring Style. 


JOHN A. PARMELEE, J. BURR HAWLEY. 


QUONN’S 
FPASFTION ABIE 
Hair Cutting, Shaving and Shampooing Saloon ! 


Merchants Hotel, New Haven. 


The Proprietor respectfully solicits the patronage of all gentlemen who wish 
to have their Tonsorial operations performed in an artistic manner. None but 
the best and most efficient workmen employed in this Establishment. 


A fine Stock of 
Hair Oils, Perfumeries, Soap, Hair Dyes, &c. 
always on hand. 
WM. W. QUONN, Proprietor. 
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SAMUEL MALLETT, 


DBNPISF! 
No. 58 Chapel Suet, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(860. SPRING GOODS! 1860. 


ALPHONSO THILL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


48 Chapel Street, 


Is now opening, and constantly receiving a large and General Assortment of 


NEW GOODS 


adapted to the wants of 


GENTLEMEN OF TASTE! 


in all sections of the country, who appreciate Style and Quality of Clothing. 
48 CHAPEL STREET, (opposite e State 
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PORTRAIT AND PICTURE 


S. M. BASSETT, 


Offers for sale a general assortment of 


LOOKING GLASSES, PORTRAIT AND PICTURE 
FRAMES, AND ENGRAVINGS, 


At 42 Orange Street, New Haven. 
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AMBROTY PES, 


NEW GALLERY 


75 Chapel Street, North side. 


With large and commodious rooms, the best pictures 
in the City, moderate prices, and a determination to 
let no customer leave the rooms without being perfect- 
ly satisfied. We invite you, one and all, to give us a 
trial. 


M. | W. PILLEY. 


MERCHANT TAILORING AND 


GENT'S FURNISHING GOODS ESTABLISHMENT | 


The largest assortment of 


GOODS! 


and latest Styles of every description, to be found at 


AWS, 


No. 1 Exchange Building, Church Street, 
(First door South of Tontine Hotel.) 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Che Students of Pale College. 


The Twenry-Firru Votume of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1859. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are 
particularly desired. 


In the Memorapitta Yavensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
24 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


*.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors or Tne 
Yave Lrrerary Magazine, “ New Haven, Conn, 
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